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OUARTERLY NOTES 


Pye EDP rOR 






SAGs) N outstanding event of the last quarter is the 
, ee retirement of Geheimrat Max Lehrs at the 
end of December, 1923, from the directorship 
of the Kupferstichkabinett at Dresden. He 
had been connected with the Dresden Print Room since 
April Ist, 1883, and its director since January Ist, 1896, 
save for an interval extending from January Ist, 1905, 
to June 30th, 1907, in which he held the directorship at 
Berlin in succession to Friedrich Lippmann. While at 
Berlin he established a modern side of the collection, 
with an exhibition room of its own, but he was much less 
happy in the Prussian than in the Saxon capital, where 
the print collection owes a vast improvement and expan- 
sion to his enlightened directorship. Those who have had 
the privilege of studying prints at Dresden know how 
perfect was the organisation of that celebrated cabinet, 
which Lehrs found already rich in prints by the old 
masters, while he left it almost unrivalled in the complete- 
ness with which the best modern etchers and lithographers 
are represented. He collected the works of Saxon 
graphic artists, such as Richter, Klinger and Greiner, 
with exceptional completeness, but he formed also, with 
unfailing taste and judgment, fine collections of the 
leading modern foreign artists, and especially those of 
France. Daumier, Carriére, Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain, 
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to name but a few examples, are brilliantly represented ; 
the Forain collection, especially, being probably the 
finest which exists. So are Zorn, Munch, and in smaller 
numbers Whistler, Strang, Cameron and Bone. These 
treasures, moreover, were not merely stored up, but 
exhibited and made accessible to a public which was 
educated to appreciate them by intelligent propaganda 
in the local press. The great work of Max Lehrs’ life 
has been, however, the minute examination of all 
extant specimens of primitive engraving North of the 
Alps, which has formed the basis of his History and 
Critical Catalogue of Engraving in the Fifteenth Century. 
Of this four volumes have appeared, while the fifth, 
on Schongauer, may be expected before long. It is to 
be hoped that this important work will make more rapid 
progress now that its author is freed from the distrac- 
tions of official life. His successor is Dr. Kurt Zoege 
von Manteuftel. 


French graphic art is the poorer by the death of Alex. 
Théophile Steinlen, on December 14th, 1923, and that 
of Paul Renouard on January 3rd, 1924. Steinlen, 
Swiss by birth, had long been domiciled in Paris, where 
this prolific engraver produced, by every conceivable 
variety of process, illustrations of working class life 
and studies of the cat in all its poses. It is to be 
hoped that a supplement will be issued to the catalogue 
by E. de Crauzat, which chronicles down to 1913 a 
work extending to 745 numbers. His activity during the 
war must have added very largely to the list. Of 
Renouard there is less need to speak since M. Clément- 
Janin wrote an essay on his works for the PRINT 
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COLLECTOR'S QUARTERLY in 1922. The British Museum 
has just received by gift a set (consisting of 198 plates) 
of his important work, Mouvements, Gestes, Expressions. 


It may be of interest to readers to learn that the 
same museum is in course of acquiring, also by gift, an 
approximately complete collection of the work of Félix 
Bracquemond, formed by the artist himself and till 
recently the property of his son. It is understood to be 
second only in completeness to that of the Avery col- 
lection in the New York Public Library. It will be 
presented to the British Museum in eight instalments, 
two of which, including the portraits and many of the 
famous etchings of birds in rare states, have already been 
received. 


The revival of original line-engraving is an interesting 
feature of recent book-illustration. I have a French 
example before me, dating from as far back as 1920, 
‘ Beauté, mon beau souci,”’ by Valery Larbaud, with 
40 vignettes by J.-E. Laboureur. But the first modern 
English book with line-engravings that I have seen is 
the beautiful “‘ Anacreon,” translated by Cowley in 
1683, “ Newly embellished with copperplate engravings 
by Stephen Gooden ”’ and issued by the Nonesuch Press, 
36, Gerrard Street, W., at the end of 1923. The seven 
engravings in this book, especially Cupid the Cunning 
Beggar, Europa, and the final vignette, are evidence of a 
rare talent for design and a skill in execution surprising 
in a young engraver who has gone through no formal 
apprenticeship to the difficult art of wielding the burin. 


a 


Another noteworthy engraving is The Prodigal Son, 
by -Mr..J. F. Badeley, R.E., shownsimithe@prcceas 
exhibition of the Royal Scciety of Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers. 


Among recent books of special interest and utility 
to print collectors the following may be mentioned :— 


“ Art, Prices Current, 1921-22. Voll 13 Neweserie- 
(London: The Art Trade Journal, 1923). This includes 
a record of print prices at the leading London sale 
rooms, with details of the impressions sold and indexes 
of painters and engravers. 

T. D. Bartow.—‘‘ A. Diirer: his Life and Work ”’ 
(third publication of the Print Collector’s Club, 5a Pall 
Mall East, London, $.W.1). Lecture (12 pp.) followed 
by chronological list of Diirer’s engravings and wood- 
cuts, with 16 collotype illustrations, and 4 Pa of 
watermarks. 

EK. Bocx.—‘Adolph Menzel, Verzeichnis seines gra- 
phischen Werkes”’ (Berlin: Amsler & Ruthardt). The 
standard work on Menzel’s prints, and a great advance 
upon the old catalogue by Dorgerloh. 1,218 prints are 
described, with 437 illustrations. . 

T. Borenius.—“ Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, Barbari, 
G. Campagnola.”’ Fully illustrated catalogue. No. 2 of 
a new series, ‘‘The Masters of Engraving and Etching’”’ 
(London : The Medici Society.). 

J. CHARRINGTON.—‘‘ Catalogue of Mezzotints after 
Rembrandt ’’ (Cambridge: University Press). A suc- 
cinct, lucid and accurate account (not illustrated) of all 
the states of all accessible engravings by this process — 
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(190 in number) that have been published under Rem- 
brandt’s name. It is probable that research in conti- 
nental collections might add to their number. 

L. DELTEIL.—‘ Le Peintre-Graveur Illustré.’”’ Tome 
XVII. Containing detailed and fully illustrated catalogues 
of the prints by three famous impressionists, Pissarro, 
Sisley and Renoir. (Paris: L. Delteil.) 

C. Dop¢son.—“‘ Old French Colour-Prints ‘’ (London : 
Halton & Truscott Smith.). Historical and technical 
introduction (29 pp.) and 88 plates (24 in colours). 

A. M. Hinp.—" Catalogue of Rembrandt’s Etchings ” 
(London: Methuen). A new and revised edition in 
2 volumes (catalogue and illustrations) of the book which 
has come to be accepted as the standard work on Rem- 
brandt’s etchings in English. 

A. E. M. Parr.— Etchings and Drypoints by Frank 
W-Benson,~ Vol. III (Nos. 159-223). Fully. and 
beautitully illustrated, with an original etching as frontis- 
piece. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.) An uncommon and useful feature of this 
catalogue is the repetition in each successive volume of 
the complete list of etchings in chronological order, with 
a general index. 

MALCoLtm C. SALAMAN.—“ Fine Prints of the Year ”’ 
(London: Halton & Truscott Smith). Introduction, 
short technical essays by several artists, and 150 
illustrations of etchings, lithographs, woodcuts and 
colour prints produced before October 1923 in Great 
Britain, the Continent of Europe, the United States 
and Australia. Useful features of this volume, intended 
to be the first of a series, are the lists of addresses of 
contemporary graphic artists in many countries and of 
the principal dealers who publish original works of this 
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class. A third list, which gives societies for the en- 
couragement and production of original prints, might 
easily be extended. We miss in it, for instance, the long 
established ‘‘ L’Estampe Nouvelle ’’ (President, M. Eug. 
Rodrigues, 40 rue de Liége, Paris); the important 
“Foreningen for Grafik Kunst’ (Stockholm); the 
‘““ Schweizerische Graphische Gesellschaft ”’ (Basel); and 
the newly founded Belgian Society, “La Gravure 
Originale Belge’ (46, rue de la Madeleine, Bruxelles— 
Secretary, E. H. Tielemans), which is to issue ten original 
prints annually to subscribers of 200 francs (‘‘membres 
protecteurs’’). The Czecho-Slovak society, “ Hollar,” 
is mentioned, but not a Jugo-Slav society at Zagreb, 
which produced in 1923 an important portfolio of litho- 
graphs by Ivan Mestrovi¢, of which the Contemporary 
Art Society has secured a copy. 

E. WaLpMANN.—“ Albrecht Altdorfer.” Catalogue 
raisonné, fully illustrated, of the engravings and etchings. 
No. 1 of a new series, ‘‘ The Masters of Engraving and 
Etching’ (London: The Medici Society). 

AGNES ZIMMERMANN.—‘ Catalogue of the Etchings, 
Dry-points, and Lithographs of Julian Alden Weir ” 
(see article in P.C.Q., October, 1923). Published by 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. With an original 
plate and 5 collotype illustrations. 


At a general meeting, held on February 7th, of the 
Print Collector’s Club, it was announced that the 
three prints for members for 1924 are to be made by 
William Walcot, Leonard Squirrell and Robert Spence, 
100 copies of each plate being printed exclusively for 
members of the club. 


The Hon. Secretary also announced that he hoped to 
be able to bring forward a scheme under which members 
who had been allotted by ballot one of the three etchings 
they did not want, might be able to exchange this print 
with another member. | 

The membership of the club is limited to 309, and there 
is, at present, a waiting list. 

For the information of those who are not already 
members it may be added that annual subscribers 
of three guineas receive, in addition to one of these 
special plates, a copy of the annual monograph issued 
by the club and the privilege of attending lectures 
arranged under its auspices. The three monographs 
at present issued are: (1) The British School of Etching, 
by Martin Hardie, R.E. ; (2) French Etchers, Jrom 
Meryon to Lepére, by Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E. ; (3) 
Albert Diver, by T. D. Barlow. The address of the club 
yoo tall Mall Hast, S.W. 1, 
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Pl. I.—C. MELLAN. Anpromepa. Sketch for the engraving of ‘‘ Perseus delivering 
Andromeda.” (M. 121) = 

From the original red chalk drawings (2318 cm.) in the Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm. ' _ 
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CLAUDE MELLAN: HIS DRAWINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS 


By GUNNAR WENGSTROM © 





SH fee son of Claude Mellan, a coppersmith, 

PEG Mellan was born at Abbeville, capital of 
Hie PO} Ponthieu in Picardy, and baptized on the 
4 23rd of May, 1598. The father used to pre- 
pare copperplates for the engravers at Paris. Sometimes 
business called him to Paris, and when his boy, whose 
intelligence promised a good career, had got his educa- 
tion, he had to follow him there. 

He seems at once to have got an apprenticeship. 
Only Thomas de Leu and Léonard Gaultier, mediocre as 
they were, could claim the title of engraver in Paris at 
that time. 

Mellan’s first work, signed with his name and dated 
1619, when he was 21 years old, was fully in Gaultier’s 
style, but was of no importance and did not promise 
well for his talent. Really, the possibilities of learning 
engraving in Paris at that time were very small. His 
ideal was only to handle the graver skilfully and 
pedantically so as to obtain a system of lines as close 
and subtle as possible. He studied Thomas de Leu, 
Mallery and Wierix, whose dry works were only too 
highly esteemed by their contemporaries. But already 
at this early time Mellan himself made the designs for 
his engravings. There are a St. Bruno of 1620 (M. 59) 
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Pl. 11.—C. MELLAN. MappaLena SS pa Study for the engraving of 1636. 


From the original black chalk drawings (18 x 13 cm.) in the Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm. ’ 








Pl. III.—C. MELLAN. Mappacena Corvina. (M. 250) 


Size of the original engraving 97 x 82 mm. 


we 


in the first manner of Mellan, a portrait of Louis 
d'Orléans (M. 220), dated 1622, and a title-page tor 
Thiboust, 1623 (M. 290). It is said that he studied 
painting with the unskilful painter, Joly. But no paint- 
ings by Mellan are known either of this or a later period. 
I will explain this fact further on. 

If Mellan was to perfect his style and not always be 
a mediocre engraver, he must find good and skilful 
masters willing to instruct him. In 1624 he went, like 
many French artists before him, to Italy, a country from 
which many engravings and etchings were distributed 
about the whole world. 


Mellan arrived at Rome in 1624 and found Villamena, 
whom he had come to see. He was the engraver of 
most repute at that time in Italy. Long experience 
had given him a great mastery of his profession, and 
he was known as an excellent teacher. He took Mellan 
as a pupil and let him practise by collaboration on his 
own plates. He made him known to the coarse and 
mannered painter, Pomarancio, who, in spite of his 
small merit, was much employed in designing theses 
and titles of books. Mellan had to engrave some after 
his drawings. If nothing else, these simple works made 
his name known in Rome. The result was that in 
consequence of such poor guidance his development 
to a master was endangered a second time by 
mannerism and bad taste. But after the death of 
Villamena, nothing obliged him to accept these 
dangerous commissions any more. Forced to find other 
assistance, he was admitted to the school of Simon 
Vouet. This excellent painter, interested in detecting 
talent in whatever way it was employed, cordially gave 
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Pl. IV—C. MELLAN. Henrtetre-Marie pe BuapE-FRONTENAC 


ee rom the original lead-point drawing (14X11 cm.) in the Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm. 
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him his instruction and friendship. He did not forbid 
him to engrave in a still more skilful technique, but 
recommended to him the art of drawing as the ground of 
all other arts and the best school for his development 
as a painter-engraver. 

The rest of 1624 Mellan passed in his studio engraving 
a number of paintings by Vouet. The new training very 
soon made itself perceptible. The graver of Mellan 
gained a more soft and harmonious colour, with outlines 
which more exactly described the form and were at the 
same time more flexible. The Martyrdom of St. 
Catherine, 1625 (M. 96), is engraved after Vouet and so 
is The Death of Lucretia (M. 122). Vouet being fully 
satisfied with these works, the more as they were 
his own property, now began to introduce Mellan to 
prelates and noblemen in Rome as an artist worthy of 
protection and able to carry out their orders. 

There is in the department of prints and drawings in 
the National Museum, Stockholm, a set of six drawings 
of this period by Mellan’s own hand. (See catalogue.) 
They do not evince much quality as original products 
of art, but are interesting examples of his youthful 
style, when 26 to 28 years of age, and prove that 
he was really making efforts to follow his master’s 
advice. The latest and best of them is a head drawn 
in lead point of Virginia de. Vezzo, who in 1626 
became the wife of her master, Simon Vouet. At the 
same time, Vouet drew a portrait “en médaille”’ of 
his pupil, but forbade him to engrave it. The use of 
lead at this time is very rare. The drawing seems to be 
the very free and realistic sketch for the portrait engrav- 
ing of 1626 (M. 257). His long training as engraver made 
him handle his burin with greater accuracy than his 
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pencil. Others of his best engravings of this time 
besides those mentioned above are S. Francesco di Paolu, 
1626, and the Thesis of the House of Savoy (M. 277), 
aiter a rapid sketch by Vouet. The nice portraits of 
Trullier, his own physician, and of Menicucci and 
I*rescobaldi are as skilfully engraved after Mellan’s own 
designs as the portrait of Marcello Giovanetti after Vouet’s 
drawing. But I feel sure that his drawings at this early 
period did not excel the engravings in artistic value. 

The portrait of Virginia de Vezzo was the latest work 
of Mellan as a pupil of Vouet. It seems to have been a 
souvenir, as 1n the first months of 1627 Vouet and his wife 
went to Paris. 

I have distinguished the period from 1627 when he 
became his own master, to 1630, from the period of 
maturity extending from 1630 to Mellan’s departure 
from Rome in 1636. 

He was now 29 years old and had reached such skill 
in design and engraving that he could assert himself 
among the crowd of artists of all nations in Rome. 
The Dying Magdalen (M. 100) dedicated to the famous de 
Peiresc was not a piece of work able to suggest to the 
public that he could dispense with guidance. It is still in 
the manner of Villamena. But he reworked it afterwards. 
Better is S. Francesco di Paola in Prayer (M. 74), quite 
in the style of Guercino, but after his own design. It 
is a real work of inspiration. It is the predecessor to 
the masterpiece of “‘S. Pierre Nolasque being brought to the 
Church by two Angels’’ (M.90), which shows his style still 
based on Vouet. This also proves in its composition 
a freedom worthy of Guercino. The manner of en- 
graving seems influenced by Gilles Sadeler and Agostino 
Carracci. 
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Pl. V—C. MELLAN. Srupy ror pecergsed = FRONTISPIECE TO A New TESTAMENT 
. 307 
rom the original wash drawing (34x21 cm.) in the Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm. 















































































































































Pl. VI—C. MELLAN. Frontispiece ror A New Testament 


Size of the original engraving (M. 307, II.), 363 x 250 mm. 
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The masterpieces of the period, representing for ever 
Mellan’s genius as an engraver if not as a founder of 
new methods in engraving, are S. John the Baptist 
(M. 80) and Lot with his daughters (M. 2), both of 1629 
and too well known to be discussed. 

If I had not the ambition to give Mellan his over- 
looked but well-deserved place in the history of art asa 
portrait-draughtsman, I would have honoured him 
much more for these prints which he never surpassed 
when devoting himself to the new method of line en- 
graving. A style, applied in a masterly manner during 
his first period of manhood, 1630-40, for his famous 
portraits and always very suitable for the reproduction 
of marbles, was an exaggeration when used for religious 
compositions. The Head of Christ (1649, M. 25), with a 
continuous spiral starting from the tip of the nose, is a 
masterpiece of skill in depicting material, but a mere 
freak that we hesitate to approve. There are some 
other plates of value, such as S. Augustine in the garden 
of Aleppo (1660, M. 52), but besides there is a real chaos 
of bad work, needing to be compensated by the masterly 
drawings of portraits which I am now to present for 
the first time. Mellan the portrait-engraver flourished 
for ashort time, from 1630 to 1640, Mellan the draughts- 
man is always at his best. 

There are some six drawings in the Stockholm col- 
lection of this period. I am inclined to connect a head 
in pen and ink (cat. 12) with Mellan’s curious set of 
etchings for the Redemptorist Order (M. 91), the only 
work he has done in this method. But Mariette’ tells us 
(p. 335) that the sketch he had in his own collection 

1 Abécedario et autres notes sur les Arts et les Artistes (see List of 
Literature). 
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Pl. VII.—C MELLAN. Carpinat RICHELIEU 


the original lead-point drawing (19 x 13 cm.) in the Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm, 
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of one of the saints, “as customary with Mellan, was 
drawn in black and red chalk.”’ 

Another drawing is a very nice sketch in red chalk 
(cat. 7), for the engraving of Perseus and Andromeda 
(M. 121) dedicated in 1630 to Luca Giustiniani, captain of 
the Genoese fleet, the brother of Vincenzo Giustiniani, 
by whom Mellan was employed in reproducing antique 
marbles for the ‘Galleria Giustiniana.’’ From the 
signature of the plates we find he must have engraved 
the marbles after his own drawings. To this time I 
have also ascribed, not without reservations, seme 
other drawings of irregular style. 


The mature Italian period, 1630-36, is crowded with 
masterly engraved portraits. 

Titles of books were still ordered to be engraved by him, 
sometimes after other artists’ drawings, as the David 
with the Lion (M.296) after Bernini. Mariette, who saw the 
sketch in the royal collection in the Louvre, praises his 
skill in fixing this very indefinite drawing (‘‘ fumée’’) with 
the graver (p. 338). To be capable of such masterpieces he 
introduced his new method of engraving. It is a difficult 
and dangerous method, and no one else has been able 
to follow him. But he himself only mastered it in the 
prime of life when inspiration was a common guest at 
his table. He abandons cross-hatching and creates 
the lights and shadows only by swelling and diminishing 
the thickness of the principal lines. No outlines are 
seen, the strokes ending where they give the limit of 
the form. Human form is more suitable than still 
life for this purpose, but really cold marble is 
still better. The brilliance of marble has never been 
reproduced better than in his plates for the Musée 
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PL. VIL—C. MELLAN. Marie-Loutse pr GonzacueE-NEvers . 
of 1645.. (M. 252) 


From the original lead-point drawing (140 x 107 mm.) in the Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm. 


Study for the engraving 
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Royal in the ’sixties and ’seventies. They aroused the 
enthusiasm of Edmé Bouchardon. 

But to Mellan, as portrait-engraver, a place has always 
been allotted among the greatest artists of the seven- 
teenth century. He has the honour of founding the 
French school of portraitists. Nanteuil, his junior by 
30 years, with all his mastery amounting to genius, has 
not the same claim to originality. His sounder methods, 
however, give him a higher rank and the standard of 
his production soars higher. Nanteuil is better also as 
student of character. Mellan’s best studies of character 
are his drawings, not his engravings. 

Mariette tells us (p. 345) that Mellan had learned the 
agreeable fashion of drawing coloured heads from 
Simon Vouet, but he seems to have surpassed his master 
very soon. The fact of these coloured portraits will 
suffice to explain why Mellan signed “pinxit et 
sculpsit,’”” and wrote the title of painter before that of 
engraver under his self-portrait in 1635. As I have 
already said, no oil-paintings by Mellan are known. 
But Mariette has seen many of his drawings and appre- 
ciates him to his full value as a draughtsman. The 
drawings in the National Museum, Stockholm, derived 
from the collection of Charles Gustave Tessin, who 
bought them at the Crozat sale (1642) in Paris, as lI 
will show later on, have perhaps also been “ dans les 
mains’”’ of Mariette, while in Crozat’s collection or 
earlier in that of M. Boulle. He is also the only 
author I know who speaks about these, the finest 
productions of Mellan’s talent. 

Returning to the mature Italian period of Mellan, 
the most remarkable portraits he then made are that 
of Giustiniani (M. 197), engraved with a spirit worthy 
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’ Pl. IX—C. MELLAN. Heap or A Boy 


From the original lead-point drawing (19 X14 cm.) in the Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm. 
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of Van Dyck, whom the original drawing resembles, 
as Mariette says (p. 342), who saw it in his father’s 
collection; and those of de Créqui (1633, M. 199) 
and Bentivoglio (M. 169). 

Among the drawings of this time in Tessin’s collection 
only the vivid sketch for the portrait of Maddalena 
Corvina, Italian painter (M. 250), can be dated with 
certainty (1636). But many of the others are so typical 
in style that they could be ascribed to this period even 
if they did not deal with Italian models and were not 
executed in that red chalk or red and black chalk that 
after his return home he abandoned for the lead-point. 

One of the finest is a head of an old bearded man, 
en face, looking up. It is a masterpiece. So is a head 
of a dead girl and two red-chalk drawings of old men in 
the style of Guercino. In red chalk are also the sitting 
woman wrapped in her mantle and the naked bust of a 
model-beauty. 

During his stayin Rome Mellan had a correspondence, 
in 1633, with Langlois, the commissioner of Lord 
Arundel, then in London, about some works wanted by 
him for England. When leaving Rome in 1636 to 
return home, Mellan went directly to Genoa with intro- 
ductions to its noblest families from Giustiniani. A 
portrait in red and black chalk, described already by 
Tessin in his inventory as Buste du Doge de Génes, and 
really showing the dress belonging to that high rank, 
seems to be a souvenir of this visit. Mellan desisted from 
painting a gallery in Genoa and returned to France. 
When he passed Aix he stayed with the celebrated Fabri 
de Peiresc. He had now another correspondence with 
Langlois for the affair in England about which we know 
nothing. But the name of the intermediary makes us 
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think of Lord Arundel, who already had in his service 
Wenzel Hollar, Van der Borcht, and Lucas Vorsterman, 
as the intended employer. Mellan was staying in Aix 
when de Peiresc died and, abandoning the English 
affair, he went to Paris, where he remained for the rest 
of his life. 

To this year, 1637, I have been inclined to date a 
curious drawing in our collection. It shows us a head, 
drawn with lead-point, whether male or female I cannot 
say, glancing towards us with half-shut eyes of strong 
and intense spirit. In the lower part of the sheet is seen 
a cow, lying, drawn with red chalk. After his arrival in 
Paris Mellan probably had few chances of drawing cows. 

His first concern now was to see his friends and enquire 
about the state of things in the old country, specially in 
matters of art. The position of Simon Vouet enabled 
_ him to give Mellan information. From this meeting a 
supposed portrait of Vouet in our collection is to be 
derived. But very soon they parted again. Mellan was 
now a master of his style, anxious to be his own painter 
orinventor. Exceptions area reproduction of a painting 
by Tintoretto for Lumagne, and titles of books, é.g., after 
Nicolas Poussin during the short sojourn in Paris of this 
the most famous French artist of the time. To make 
himself known in Paris Mellan made a great effort when 
engraving S?. Francis praying by night in a cavern (ea Lie 
1638, dedicated to the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, and 
soon afterwards S?. Bruno (M. 60) for Alphonse de 
Richelieu, brother of the statesman. Mellan now dis- 
carded cross-hatching in favour of shading with parallel 
lines. 

In these years Mellan engraved his most famous 
portraits, ¢.g., those of de Peiresc and of Gassendi, 
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Pl. X—C. MELLAN. Henri ve Savorr, Duc be Nemours. 
Size of the original engraving, 352 X 230 mm 
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(M. 230) 





Pl. XI—C. MELLAN. Henri pe Savorz, Duc pE Nemours 


From the original lead-point drawing (216 X 147 mm.) at the Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm. 


who introduced Mellan to the house of the Maitre 
des Requéts, Henri-Louis Habert de Montmort, and 
his wife, Henriette-Marie de Buade-Frontenac, a house 
regarded as the séjour des Muses in the Paris of that 
time. Mellan made portraits of both of them. We have 
the pleasure of preserving in our collection the original 
sketches in lead. The gentleman’s portrait is a sketch 
full of vigour and spirit ; the portrait of the lady is really 
marvellous for its freshness of youth and beauty. 
Mariette, who saw the latter when in Boulle’s collec- 
tion, describes it as extrémement beau, and gives the 
following description of the mediocre engraving, surely 
inspired by the memory of the original: ‘‘ Une autre 
conduite de tailles exprime une peau unie, fine et délicate 
que des graces natssants embellissent, et qui a toute la 
fraicheur de la jeunesse’ (p. 354). 

Perhaps the bust of a young girl (cat. 33) is of the 
same time. Mellan’s employment with books illus- 
trated by Nicolas Poussin gained him admission to the 
service of Louis XIII. and his chancellor, Cardinal 
Richelieu. In 1642 Mellan was appointed engraver to 
the King and took up his residence in the Louvre. From 
1642 is our original for the frontispiece of a New 
Testament (M. 307, Pl. V). 

There is not much more to say about his career. 
He had seen his best days as an engraver, but his skill 
earned for him so good an income that the avaricious 
Cardinal Mazarin envied him. In six weeks he completed 
a large thesis for Mazarin and obtained, only after 
estimation by other artists, his payment of 1,600 livres. 

Michel de Marolles, Abbé de Villeloin, the sketch for 
whose portrait (1648, M. 210) is preserved in our col- 


lection, gave him the inscription for the Face of Christ : 
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ay : Pl. XII—C. MELLAN. Unknown Lapy 


rs From the original black chalk drawing (21 x 15 cm.) in the Nationalmuseum, 
ag rc Stockholm. 
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“ Formatur unicus una, non alter’’; “ This unique Being 
is shaped by a single line and the execution will never 
be repeated.” 

Really, neither Mellan nor his pupils were able to 
do it. But the inscription is the epitaph on Mellan’s 
method of engraving for the rest of his life. In 40 years 
he was very seldom so successful as in the S. Augustine 
in the Garden of Aleppo (M. 52) of 1660, which is 
specially interesting for us because there is an original 
sketch in lead for the bust of the saint, no doubt a 
portrait, in the collection (Pl. XV). 

We have only a few drawings of models, mostly heads 
of old men, for religious subjects to note from this 
period, but still a great quantity of beautifully drawn 
portraits. The waning style of the engraver does not 
affect his pencil-work. 

Mellan was portraitiste a la mode from the day he took 
up his residence in the Louvre. I think the head of the 
Queen Anne is the most spirited and vivid portrait of 
this Spanish princess, the friend of the frivolous and 
intrigante Duchesse de Chevreuse. 

The artist was in a more serious frame of mind when 
called upon to draw the portrait of the great cardinal. 
There are many portraits of Richelieu. The engraving 
by Morin is one of the best—after the oil-painting by 
Champaigne. But Mellan gives us something else 
(Pl. VII). It is the tired and sick man, suffering under 
the weight of his power and care. It must date from 
the end of 1642. Richelieu died on December 4th. 
Mellan saw him lying in state. No. 38 in the catalogue 
is a death-mask of the deceased statesman. 

The new végime did not change anything in the position 
and career of Mellan. We can follow him through all 
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Pl. XIII —C. MELLAN. Unxnown Lapy. (Pastel) 
From the original drawing (17 X 12 cm.) in the Nationalmuscum, Stockholm. 
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the rest of his life in this collection of drawings. 
First there is a small sketch in lead for the head of the 
kneeling dignitary (prévdt des marchands) in the engraving 
of Louis XIV. as a boy receiving the magistrates of 
Paris (M. 205). The wonderful sketch in lead of Marie- 
Louise de Gonzague-Nevers (Pl. VIII) 1s of 1645 at latest, 
when it was used for her badly engraved portrait as Queen 
of Poland and pretender to the throne of Sweden (M. 232). 
A boy with a cap (Pl. IX) is another work sufficient to 
claim for Mellan his position as a portrait draughtsman 
in the line from the Clouets to Ingres. I have suggested 
the name of Philippe d'Orléans for this drawing. There 
is a resemblance to known portraits of his later days. 

Other masterpieces without rivals are the drawing of 
the future wife of this prince, Henrietta Anne of England, 
about thirteen years old, in 1657 (PIAXIVicpeiiee2a7, 
and Henri de Savoie, duc de Nemours, Abbé de St. 
Rémy and future Archbishop of Reims, of about 1650 
(Pl. XI cp. M. 230). The reproductions of them will 
speak for themselves. But look at the little English 
princess ! How charming she is in her simple dress with 
hanging locks of hair and without other jewels than a 
necklace of precious pearls. Her mouth is tightly shut 
and her glance serious. Had not the English beheaded 
her father and expelled his wite and children? But 
her time was to come. Her ripe intelligence was 
recognised by Louis XIV., and she was one day really 
to bring the palm of peace to the countries of her 
father and mother, her brother and husband, at the 
moment when she was overtaken by death (1670). 
There are between the dates of these two drawings a 
set of five portraits of unknown ladies of quality. I feel 
sure they will soon be identified with the help of French 
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students. There are also two models with a charm 
analogous to that of Raphael’s Madonnas. 

In 1660 we have already found S. Augustine, and 
to the remaining 28 years I ascribe three portraits of 
cardinals—one of which has been connected with the 
engraved portrait of Emmanuel Théodos2 de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, Cardinal de Bouillon, 1673 (M. 173), and 
some heads of old men. No. 53 seems to be a sketch 
for the head of St. Jerome in Prayer in his cell, dated 
1665 (M. 82). 

In concluding my short chapter on Mellan I feel sure 
he will be esteemed as one of the most excellent draughts- 
men of the seventeenth century. His drawings of por- 
traits are not merely sketches for reproduction in 
engraving or painting as such drawings generally are, 
and they give a better idea of his talent than the 
engravings do. Van Dyck, as a portrait draughtsman, 
is surpassed by Van Dyck the etcher in his famous 
portraits of Breugel, Sustermans and others. Rubens’s 
wonderful sketches of the heads of the Gonzaga princes 
in the collection of the National Museum, Stockholm, 
are not to be compared with anything else.. Mellan 
was not a genius as Rubens was. But he will claim his 
place among the most famous portrait draughtsmen 
known to the history of art. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE! 
OF THE DRAWINGS BY CLAUDE MELLAN IN THE 
NATIONALMUSEUM, STOCKHOLM 


¢ 
ITALY, 1624-1627, 


1.—STUDY FOR THE DEATH OF S. CATHERINE ? Reverse: two 
sketches for crucified women in black chalk. Red chalk. 
Inv. 2664 and 2666, K.M. 2559. 26 x 19cm. 


2.—HEAD oF ST. Mary MAGDALEN ? looking up. Cp. engr. of 
the Holy Mother of God, 1685. (M. 23.) Pastels, grey 


paper. Inv. 2660," KM. 2535, 22> fem: 
3.—PROFILE OF ANTIQUE HEAD OF A WoMAN. Red chalk. 
TnivVieZ2G07, 150 aoe 18 x 14cm. 
4.—HEAD oF MAN WITH TURBAN, from behind. Black and red 
chalk. Inv. 2658, K.M. 2553. liseticm, 


5.— PROFILE Bust OF VEILED WomMAN. Black chalk, the face 
heightened with white and red, on blue paper. Inv. 2607, 
KM. 2502; li 9cm: 


6.—VIRGINIA DE VEZZO DA VELLETRI, Italian painter. Cp. 
engraving, 1626 (M. 257.) Lead. Inv. 2629, K.Mo 2517; 
11 x 9cm. 


tO 
ITALY, 1630-1636. 


7.—ANDROMEDA, kneeling, 1) Dragon 1) Cpyengr af eneee 
and Andromeda’’ (M.121.) dedicated to Luca Giustiniani, 
ab. 1630. Red chalk. Inv. 2665, K.M.2560. 23x 18cm. 


8.—ANTOINE DESPEISSES? Cp. the engr. (M. 182) which is 
larger and not dated. Black and red chalk. Inv. 2623, 


K.M. 2557. 13 x 9cm. 
9.—MALE AND FEMALE HEapDs, A HAaNnp. Black chalk. Drawn 
from sculpture. Inv. 2627, KM 2522) Lievens 
10.— ITALIAN COUNTRYWOMAN, half length, facing to 1. Lead. 
live 26286 Kee Joza: 10 x Sem. 
11.—Bust oF A Monk, profile 1. Pastels on brown paper. 
signed: \ Melan.” Inv. 2662, KMis2oogs 132 fem: 


* NotE.—From an extant copy of Mariette’s ‘‘ Description sommaire...du 
Cabinet Crozat,’’ with Tessin’s own notes, we know that Tessin bought at 
the sale all the Mellan drawings, 78 sheets, among which were three engravings, 
for 71 livres. 
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: Re XIV—C. MELLAN. HEnrteTTE-ANNE D’ANGLETERRE 


From the original lead-point drawing (19 X14 cm.) in the Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm. 
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12.—PROFILE HEAD OF A BEARDED Man, looking up. Cp. 
etchings for the Redemptorist Order (M. 91). Pen and ink. 


Inv. 2646, K.M. 2542. 8 x 6cm. 
13.—OLD MAN FROM BEHIND, bust, profile r. Red and black 
chalk, “Inve26l2) KeMie2507- 17 X12cm: 


14.—PorRTRAIT HEAD OF A Man with beard and long hair. 
Red and black chalk, grey paper. Inv. 2613, K.M. 2508. 
12% 1lem, 





15.—Bust or OLD Man bending forwards, “‘ dans la maniére de 
Guerchin ”’ (Tessin) and resembling the style of Rembrandt. 
Red chalk. Inv. 2651, K.M. 2546. 15 x 14cm. 
16.—OLpD. Man bending forwards, bust. See no. 15. Red 
chalk. = Inv. 2652, K.M. 2547. Lie iems 
17.—HEAD OF A GIRL, en face, bending to 1. After sculptrre ? 
Ked chalk, “Inv, 2656.1M 7255) 11 x 9em) 


18.—HEAD oF A DEAD GIRL, with flowers in her hair and roses 
at her ears. Three-quarter face to r. bending backwards. 


Red. chalk. Inv>2655, K:M" 2550) Li xd0cm: 
19.—WOMAN WRAPPED IN A MANTLE, sitting in profile 1. Red 
chalk. Inv. 2649, K.M. 2544, 18 « 14cm. 


20.—BEAUTIFUL FEMALE MODEL wiITH NAKED Bust. Red 
chalk. Cp. Mariette’s story about Mellan’s marriage 


(p. 361). Inv. 2653, K.M. 2548. 14>cllem: 
21._-HEAD oF BEARDED OLD Man, looking up. Black and 
red chalk. Inv. 2650, K.M. 2545. l8sxlscm-: 
22.—MADDALENA CoRVINA, “ pittrice romana.” Cp. engr. of 
1636 (M. 250) which is smaller and nicer. Black chalk. Inv. 
2622.0 M251 74 Seese leis 18 x13¢6m" 


23..-THE DoGE oF GENOA, bust. (Tessin’s identification.) 
Red and black chalk. Inv. 2654, K.M. 2549. by <A Sem. 


ILI. 
FRANCE, 1637-1641. 


24. -PORTRAIT-HEAD with half-shut eyes looking intensely. 
Lead. On the lower part of the sheet a reclining cow in 
red chalk. Inv. 2648, K.M. 2543. 17 x 1Sem. 


25.—HEAD OF AN OLD Priest, looking down. Cp. engr. 1638 
of S. Bruno (M. 60) with the portrait-face of Dupuy. 
Lead.’ Inv. 2645, K.Me-2540; 13 x Wem 
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Pl. XV.—C.MELLAN. Study for the engraving of 1650, Sr. Aucustine. (M.52) 


From the original lead-point drawing (17X15 cm.) in the Nationalmuseum, 
on <7 i Stockholm. 


ao 





26.—LarRGE Heap. “Christ’”’ (Tessin). Long hair, beard. 


Black chalk. Invs260S?) KV 22503, 13 Wenn 
27.—SIMON VouET? Lead. Cp. portrait in the Iconography 
of Van Dyck. Inv.-2640, K/M.2533:; 13 x 10cm. 
28.—LAUGHING GIRL, bust, profile r. Lead. Inv. 2641, K.M. 
2536. 13 x llem. 
29.—BustT oF GIRL, looking up, profile 1. Lead. Inv. 2642, 
K.M., 2537. 13 x 10cm. 


30.—Bust OF BEARDED MAN with short hair, marked 
‘“Mellan ’’’ (by Tessin’s hand). Black, white and red 


chalk. Inv. 2604, K.M. 2499. 13 x 9cm. 
31.—HENRI-Louis HABERT DE MontmortT. Lead. Sketch for 
engr. 1640 (M. 194.) Inv. 2638, K.M. 25. ox Sem: 


32.—HENRIETTE-MARIE DE BUADE-FRONTENAC, wife of H. L. 
Habert de Montmort (see no. 31). Lead) Cpamenge 
(M. 247) of 1641. Inv. 2635, K.M. 2530. See PEIV. 14 x iiem: 


33.—YOUNG GIRL with hanging hair and roses at her ears, 
bust, facing |. Lead. Inv. 2639, K RiS293¢: 12*%10em. 


TV: 
FRANCE, 1642-1650. 


34.—-PoRTRAIT-BUST of the old dignitary, who is seen kneeling 
in front of Louis XIV. in the engr. of the Magistrates of 
Paris received by the young king and his mother. (M. 205.) 
Lead. Inv. 2637, K.M. 2916. 10 x 8cm. 


35.—ANNE D’AUTRICHE, INFANTA OF SPAIN, QUEEN OF FRANCE. 


Head, quarter-face to 1. Pastels on light grey paper. Cp. 
engr. of the Queen as widow. Inv. 2621, K.M. 2516. 
1) x<fiem, 


36.—A FEMALE GENIUS writing on a pyramid, surrounded with 
flying putti. Pen and wash (ink), heightened with white. 
Cp. the altered engr. of 1642 (M. 307). Frontispiece for 


New Testament. Inv. 2663, K.M. 2558. See Pl. V. 
34 x 21cm. 


37.—ARMAND DU PLEsSsiIs, Duc DE RICHELIEU, CARDINAL. 
Head quarter-face to 1. Lead. Not used by Mellan for 
his two portraits. Cp. Morin’s engr. after Champaigne 
(R.-D. 72). Inv. 2631, KIM. 2526.9 Desens s0 erga 


cardinal Richelieu, & la mine de plomb.”’ See PI. VII. 
19 x 13cm. 
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38.—DEATH-MASK OF RICHELIEU. On the same sheet is a bust 
of a boy with long hair, bending forwards, drawn from 
a sculpture. Lead. Inv. 2643, K.M. 2538. 161 tem. 


39.—-MARIE-LOUISE, PRINCESSE DE GONZAGUE-NEVERS, face to 
r. Lead. Was married (1) to Wladislaw of Poland, 1646, and 
after his death (2) to his brother John Casimir of Poland, 
1649. B. 1611, d. 1667. The identification with the 
engraving, dated 1645 (M. 252), was made by the keeper of 
paintings at the Nationalmuseum, Stockholm, Dr. Axel 
Gauiin. Inv, 2636, K.M. 2531. S2e Pl. VIII. 14x«I11cm. 


40.—A Boy, about five years old. Philippe d’Orléans ? brother 
Sipe eutse.<1VY..and married to the original of our no. 51. 
Hat-leneth, facing tol. Lead. Inv= 2633, K.M- 2528. 
Secs IX. 19x 14cm. 


41.—MICHEL DE MAROLLEsS, ABBE DE VILLELOIN, bust en face, 
Skercu i0r the-engr: of 1648 (M. 210.) Lead. Inv. 2630, 
KReMin2 525, 1I2410em: 


42. —HENRI DE SAVOIE, Duc DE NEMourRS, ABBE DE St. Rémy, 
Peetm@icae Hiali-length, en face. Lead. Sketch for engr. 
(Mie zou7)) Inv, 2625, K.M.2520. See Pl. XI. 216 147mm. 


43.—Bust oF A MusSE For A THEs!s. Half-length, looking to r. 
Naked shoulder, drapery. Repetitions of head and drapery. 
Black chalk on brown paper, heightened with white. Inv. 
2616; KM, 2511. 22, 18cm. 


44.—Bust oF UNKNowN Lapy, profile 1. with corkscrew curls 
and bare throat. Lead. In the style of nos. 37, 41 and 42. 
inwe 2004, K M:.2529. 18x%13cm. 


V5 
FRANCE, 1650-1688. 


45.—UNKNowN Lapy, three-quarter-face to r. corkscrew curls. 
Black chalk on grey paper, heightened with white. Inv. 
Boloeiswl 2014. “See Pl: XII. 21 x 15cm. 


46.—UNKNoWN Lapy, profile 1., with corkscrew curls: Black 
chalk on light-grey paper, with red and yellow pastel for 
fee and hair, Inv. 2620, K.M. 2515. 21 < 16cm. 


47.—UNKNOWN Lapy, quarter-face r. with golden hair. Pastels 
on grey paper. Inv. 2615, K.M.2510. See Pl. XIII. 
bi iZenr 
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48.—-YouNG WoMAN OF THE MIDDLE-CLASS, en face, looking 
down. Black chalk on greenish paper, heightened with 
white; Inv: 2617. KM. 2512. 18 x 14cm. 


49.—YounG Lapy with necklace of pearls and eyes closed. 
Black chalk on brown paper, heightened with white. Inv. 


2618 KV: 18 « 14cm. 
50.— Woman, withhood. Black chalk on brown paper, heightened 
with white. Marked with lead pencil: ‘“‘ Raphael” ? 
Inv. 2626, K.M. 2517. 17 iZem: 


o1.—HENRIETTE-ANNE D’ANGLETERRE, born 1644, died 1670. 
Married 1661 in Paris to Philippe d’Orléans (see no. 40). 
Seen from the knees, standing at a table with her r. arm 
resting on it, quarter-face to r. with hanging locks of hair, 
necklace of pearls and simple dress. <A glimpse of a palm- 
branch behind her. Lead. Cp. engr. (M. 254, only a bust- 
portrait.) Inv.2632, K.M.2527. See PL X1yY> 3193. 42cm 


52.—PORTRAIT-SKETCH for the bust of S. Augustine (M. 52) engr. 
1660.-(M. 88.) Lead. Inv. 2677, K.M72539) Plot V7 aici 


53.—HEAD OF ST. JEROME for the engraving cf 1665 (M. 82.) 
Black chalk on grey paper. Inv. 2614, K.M. 2509. 
11 x 8cm. 


54.—UNKNOWN YOUNG CARDINAL, bust. Black chalk on grey 
paper, heightened with white and red for lips. Inv. 2609, 
K.M. 2504. 13 x 10cm. 


95. ANNE DE LEvy DE VENTADOUR, Archévéque de Bourges ? 
Marked ‘“‘ Mellan’’ (by Tessin’s hand). Pastels on grey 
paper. Inv, 2659, K.M. 2557; 18 x 14cm. 


56.—EMMANUEL-THEODOSE DE La Tour D’AUVERGNE, Cardinal 
de Bouillon (duc d’Albret). Red and black chalk on brown 
paper. Cp. engr. by Mellan, 1673 (M. 173) and Nanteuil 
(R.D. 51-53). Inv. 2661, K.M. 2556. Pix 9enq. 


57.—OLD MAN leaning his head on his r. hand, quarter-face to lI. 
Red and black chalk on grey paper. Inv. 2605, K.M. 


2500. 13 x 10cm. 
58.—OLpD Man, bust, looking up. Red and black chalk on grey 
paper. Inv. 2606, KoMy 250177 125e10em: 
59.—OLD Man, looking up, facing tor. Red chalk for the face, 
black for the hair. Inv. 2610, K.M. 2505. 12 x 10cm. 


60.—OLD Mav, looking up, facing r._ Black chalk, heightened 
with white and red on grey paper. Inv. 2611, K.M. 2506. 
pi2oaliem, 
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61.—YOUNG GENTLEMAN with long hair, profile 1. Wash and 
ink. Inv. 2647, K.M. 2542. 17x 14cm. Not by Mellan. 


62.—UNKNOWN GENTLEMAN with bushy hair. Lead on parch- 
ment, inv. 2624, K.M. 2519. PAE CN Bereta at 
Already described by Tessin as not by Mellan: ‘“ Téte 
d’homme fort fini, a la mine de plomb, sur parchemin. 
Pileest de Nanteuil.*’ 


Note.—In the Catalogue of the collection of C. G. Tessin, sold after his 
death, is a drawing by Mellan, described: ‘‘ Les trois Graces, tenant entre 
leurs mains et élevant ensemble un portrait d’homme en médaillon. Beau 
dessein, lavé au bistre.’’ 


LITERATURE ON CLAUDE MELLAN 


MARIETTE, P. J.—Abécedario. Publié par MM. Ph. de 
Chenneviéres et A. de Montaiglon. Tome III. Paris, 
1854-1856. 4°. 


MARIETTE, P. J.—Description sommaire des desseins des 
grands maistres d’Italie, des Pays-Bas et de France, du 
Cabinet de feu M. Crozat, avec des réflexions sur la maniére 
de dessiner des principaux Peintres, par P. J. Mariette. 
Paris, 1741. 4°. (nr. 1005 and 1006: 76 drawings by 
Mellan). 


(TESSIN, CHARLES GUSTAVE).—Catalogue d’une Collection, 
Stockholm, 1786 (one drawing by Mellan described). 


GUNNAR EKHOLM.—Claude Mellan, in the magazine, 
“ Ord och Bild,’’ Stockholm, 1911. 


A. DE MONTAIGLON.—Catalogue raisonné de l’ceuvre de 
Claude Mellan. Abbeville, 1856. 8°. 
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D. Y. CAMERON. Dear Aunt Dorotuy. No. 93. 


Size of the original etching 307 X 228 mm 
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CAMERON ETCHINGS 
A SUPPLEMENT 


beer hANK RINDER 


: ‘ logue of 1912, D. Y.- Cameron has produced 
thirty-six etchings and drypoints. Of these, 

4 thirty-three, including five  book-plates, 
belong to 1912-15. The figures suggest the fact that 
onward from 1915 Cameron turned increasingly from 
black-and-white to colour. For the six years, 1917 till 
the autumn of 1923, he did not touch a copper plate— 
but then with what accumulated power! In connection 
with these—in so far as etching is concerned—“ famine ” 
years, it is worth noting that, elected an Associate- 
Engraver of the Royal Academy in 1911, Cameron, on 
April 20th (Maundy Thursday) of 1916, was re-elected 
an Associate with unrestricted rights to contribute to 
any section of the summer exhibitions at Burlington 
House. On the Academy’s long roll, whereon the first 
signature is that of Reynolds, he is the only artist thus 
doubly elected. Whereas prior to 1915 Cameron had 
sent but one work in oils to the Academy—the Ben Ledt : 
Early Spring of 1914, now in the Tate Gallery—he has 
since been represented by nineteen pictures. To the 
Black-and-White Room, on the other hand, he has sent 
ene work only. Furthermore, of the five prints done in 
1916-17 the most important two, Nos. 464 and 467, were 
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not issued in the ordinary way. But for his Royal 
Scottish Academy plate, the publication of the Historical 
Record, with its invaluable survey of the Institution by 
Mr. W. D. McKay, R.S.A., would have been imprac- 
ticable, while—thanks to Messrs. MacLehose free from 
any deduction for cost of distribution and so forth— 
gross proceeds from the Old Museum, Beauvais, No. 467 
as from the Tewkesbury Abbey, No. 457, were generously 
assigned to charitable causes. 

Alike as etcher and painter Cameron for years has 
stood forth as an artist steadfastly concerned with de- 
sign, with the dignified, reposeful, structural planning 
of masses or delicate lines. Deliberately yet progres- 
sively he pursues the quest of architectonic arrangement, 
lacking which works of art have in general but a fitful 
existence. Of late, in particular since twelve months of 
enforced rest in 1921-2, Cameron, studying anew the 
craft-sure work of great predecessors, has more clearly 
recognised the need to refertilise the technical wastes of 
our more or less go-as-you-please age. Instead of 
rebelling against limitations incident to the use of the 
oil medium, he “ sits at the gate of the masters,” and 
from analysis of their achievements, interwrought with 
practice-discovered modes of handling pigment, seeks 
to derive a “ language ’’ at once appropriate, beautiful 
and abiding. Not least among his claims to esteem is 
the whole-hearted endeavour to re-instate reverence for 
painting as an essentially craftsmanlike activity. That 
his endeavour to recover and give present-day expression 
to certain not wholly fathomable secrets of the Old 
Masters has met with success, is clearly exemplified in 
recent pictures such as Durham and the open-air Little 
Town in Provence, both in British public galleries, and 
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Banna wgten BY Coed 


D. Y. CAMERON. Bonnincton. No. 17a. 


Size of the original etching 205 X 156 mm. 


AS) Conas tree 





D. Y. CAMERON. Hoty Locu. No. 13a. 


Size of the original etching 149 X 250 mm. 


pre-eminently in two or three monumental Roman 
subjects. His art and public spirit have won for Cameron 
plentiful honours. Moreover, it is an open secret that 
had health permitted he might now occupy a still more 
influential position in the art world. 

No one can treat of etching or drypoint without 
consciousness of the solitary, awe-inspiring art of 
RKembrandt—in this domain sovereign and unique. 
Asa disciplined technician his exploration of the mediums 
was surely more complete and permanently regenerative 
than that of any other artist in any direction whatsoever. 
If for purposes of analysis there can be divorced arbi- 
trarily—and hence in measure falsifyingly—internal and 
external processes, it may be said that certain concepts 
of Rembrandt’s maturity resume and reveal profound 
experiences common, in lesser or greater intensity, to 
every human being. His appeal, at any rate to the West, 
is universal. The visible world, gladdened by light or 
solemnised by deep shadow, becomes a “ vale of soul- 
making ” for the men, women and children Rembrandt 
depicted, uplifted among whom is the central figure in 
Christ Preaching, Christ Presented to the People, and 
other imperishable prints. At his sovereign best Rem- 
brandt was an inspired interpreter of that “ mystery ”’ 
whereby the internal and the external are indissolubly 
unified. Concept, design, the art of clarifying elimina- 
tion, the use of line and mass, every bold and minute 
touch, minister in vital way to beauty, to significance. 
No wonder Rembrandt’s etched wuvre, summarising as 
it does the Law and Gospel of expression on the copper 
plate, is well nigh the despair of those wise practitioners 
who do not close the book of the past as if, here and now, 
it had nothing to bestow. 
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Yet though Rembrandt occupies a place creatively, 
technically, apart, he does not “hold the field.”’ Indeed, 
has not recent work by the artist of whom I write made 
him—to use Gainsborough’s phrase—of the company of 
the Dutch master concerning whose genius I am impelled 
to transcribe an impressive passage from Mr. D. S. Mel- 
drum’s essay on the paintings of Rembrandt : 


The discoveries of the artistic genius are things 
of mystery. Not vision (which in a degree belongs to 
all), but a detachment of vision which is creative, giving 
an existence to that which previously did not exist, a 
body to that which previously had none, is the Act of 
Art. It proceeds from contact between the artist 
and that something informing the whole world around 
him which we call Nature. Ata supreme moment, 
Nature has permitted his embrace—as the Medizval 
idea was, he has lain with a spirit ; and the issue of 
this marriage with mystery is a realisation and ex- 
pression of himself.”’ 


Scotland may well be proud of the successive births 
of William Strang, David Young Cameron, Muirhead 
Bone, and James McBey. With three of these I am not 
here concerned. As to Cameron, he years ago left 
behind the “ towering confidence of twenty-one.” As 
etcher no less than painter he now quests, less for 
a formal harmony than for design of inevitable 
character, for expressive treatment that shall enforce, 
enrich, or otherwise co-ordinate with that design. For 
him art is no mere avocation wherein privileged incom- 
petence suffices for success, but an activity whose 
development exacts the dedication of every life-energy. 
On occasions his very earnestness may be a pitfall, 
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seeming to interpose between sub-conscious aspiration 
and defined expression. Certain of his pictures and 
prints suffer from this unbending purpose, somewhat 
inimical to that free-going breath of nature which is 
essential to consciousness, to the living life. This 
explains, perhaps, why many of Cameron's architectural 
etchings possess so wide an appeal—wider it may be 
than do the majority of his landscapes. 

In often-quoted words Johnson declared that the 
noblest prospect which a Scotsman ever sees is the high 
road that leads him to England. His landscape art 
proclaims that this is emphatically not so with Cameron. 
While myriad-sided life in London gives stimulating 
scope to his always eager activities, as a landscape artist 
he remains pre-eminently the exponent of Nature in his 
native land. None equals Cameron as an interpreter of 
Scottish hills, eternal in their aspect of majesty, of far- 
reaching headlands, of lochs profoundly still. The call 
of Scotland is in his blood. A reciprocal alliciency seems 
to unite artist and theme. Thus of the thirty-six new 
prints as many as twenty-two depict Scottish landscapes, 
from Dumfries in the south to Inverness in the north, 
from Forfar in the east to Argyll in the west. The 
third largest of them, Te Tay, is a bold, immediately 
effective plate, wherein, however, the silhouette design 
is not very happy, while more light and sense of growth 
might with advantage have been “led ”’ into the tree 
masses. Loch-en-Dorb, one of the smallest, is of austere, 
uplifting beauty, a fine example on a small scale of the 
artist's capacity to free themes from everything contin- 
gent. I would point out the fact, disregarded as it often 
seems to be by collectors, that certain of Cameron's 
smaller landscapes are of his best, alike in character 
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and quality—Shuna, for instance, with its mountain 
heights and expanse of calm water. In lesser or greater 
degree each of the landscapes summons appreciation as 
the work of an individually perceptive student of Nature, 
skilled in the use of the needle and point, as, too, in 
purposeful printing. It may be said in passing that, 
with the exception of plates steel-faced for wide dis- 
tribution, Cameron has printed—without any outside 
aid till last year—each impression from every plate now 
dealt with. This is of far greater importance than is 
generally recognised ; indeed, so to depute printing that 
the etcher is not in direct touch therewith is to lose the 
control of an essential process. 

A few comments on the prints produced between 1912 
and 1917 are in place. 

Nithsdale, unassertively rich, is marked by fine re- 
cession of river and low, undulating upland. Arran 
Peaks conveys an authentic sense of lone, craggy wild- 
ness, as of splendidly sheer height does Appin Rocks, 
with its lovely distance. Eminently desirable pos- 
sessions are, surely, Kerrera, at once remote and inti- 
mate; The Esk, so just and spacious; The Valley, its 
contour of rock-masses drawn with knowledge and 
sympathy ; Kincardine, full of interesting features such 
as the growing life of the admirably disposed trees ; 
The Cairngorms, a harmony of mountains, the subtly 
gentle mood maintained without sacrifice of scale or 
of place-character ; Dunstaffnage, charged with Nature’s 
quietude; The Frews, delicate in expressive notation 
and showing the artist’s absorption with his theme. 

Tewkesbury Abbey, looking towards the Norman 
South transept, is a subject which holds Cameron by 
virtue of impressive weight and austerity. Playfair’s 
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SOUVENIR D’'AMSTERDAM. No. 460. 


D. Y. CAMERON. 


Size of the original etching 376 X 262 mm. 


buildings in Edinburgh have gained for Scotland's 
capital the sobriquet of ““ Modern Athens.’ The per- 
ceptive rendering of two dignified examples in The 
Royal Scottish Academy causes us to hope that some 
day Cameron will etch classic architecture in Greece ; 
and how felicitously he introduces the Princes Street 
Gardens and the mighty Castle Hill. The Souvenir 
d' Amsterdam appeals as a reminiscence of seventeenth 
century gables, and resonant in its disposition of black- 
and-white is the Old Museum, Beauvais. Like My 
Little Lady of Luxor and the fragmentary yet calm and 
authoritative head, Rameses IT, Maut has not yet been 
appraised as it merits—witness the suavity of line, 
draughtsmanship and accent. With his “eye on the 
object '’ Cameron, in these prints, as in the sculpturesque 
Aquamanile, declares his dynamic veracity. 

In character and quality no less than time—six years 
divide them from preceding prints—the three sparingly 
drypointed plates etched during the last few months cai! 
for separate comment. Though in differing measure, each 
is a proof that Cameron, escaping from stylistic lures, 
now achieves what heretofore he has for the most part 
fruitfully essayed. Shght alterations may vet be made, 
but the prints as we have them show the triumphing 
extent to which—by reason of a profounder hold on essen- 
tial verities—the artist in his maturity has found a less 
mannered, a more subtly responsive and fundamental 
technique, to convey his vision of landscape, of mighty 
architecture. The Isles of Loch Maree is a native 
enchantment of richly wooded islets, unfathomably still 
waters and ramparting hills—hills which, if too elusively 
slight to “carry, are in draughtsmanship and accent 
subtly, truly imaginative. Ben Lomond is a theme which 
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several times Cameron has endeavoured to treat in 
kindred way. If, it may be mistakenly, I must except 
as insufficiently explained the break in the mountain 
caused by a concentration of sunlighted mist, never 
has he compassed a nature design so rhythmic and 
embracing, an interpretation of immemorial hills as 
searched and sure, a unity—mark the justice of the 
Loch Ard shore and of the reflections—so emancipatingly 
true, so revealingly Scottish. I do not hesitate to 
acclaim the Thermae of Caracalla, not only as Cameron’s 
finest architectural print, but as a noble masterwork of our 
time. As though native instinct had evoked their corres- 
pondences in the etcher’s technique, the mass, weight, 1m- 
mensity and austere grandeur of these third century ruins 
are with certitude interpreted in this greatly impressive 
print. The only part in early states somewhat unworthy 
is the relatively unimportant background building. 


LIST OF ETCHINGS AND DRY-POINTS BY 
D. Y. CAMERON 


In continuation of the catalogue by Frank Rinder, 
published by Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons in 1912. 


Adhering to the plan adopted by Mr. Campbell Dodgson 
in dealing with the recent work of Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
the following list of Cameron prints produced since the 
Catalogue of 1912, contains the titles, indication of the 
technique (E. for Etching, D. for Dry-point, ED. for the 
two combined), the number of impressions (in Arabic 
numerals), the number of States (in Roman numerals), 
and the dimensions (in millimetres and inches). Trial 
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D. Y. CAMERON. Maur. No. 465. 


Size of the original etching 200 X 164 mm. 
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Proofs are included in the number of States and Im- 
pressions. Signatures, initials and dates are located on 
the section of the plate where they appear. The measure- 
ments of these are from the further platemark in the 
particular section to the first upright stroke if the signa- 
ture be on the left side, to the last upright stroke if it be 
on the vight side. 


1912; 


435.—-NITHSDALE (nearly completed in 1911). D. 790. VI. 
153x319mm. 64x12. D.Y.C. lower left 16mm. from 
side. 


436.—ARRAN PEAKs. ED. 50. XII> St) 1-X 3007352 
118x132]. . St. X1.-XII., 250% 352mm ee 
D.Y.C. lower left 18mm. from side. Royal Academy, 1912. 
No. 1496. 


437.—TuHE Tay (known also as THE DEVIL’s HOLE, STANLEY 
ON THE Tay, and, mistakenly, PITLocHRY HEAD ON THE 
Tay). ED. 60. V., 263 378mm) ) 105 142 eee 
Cameron lower right 29mm. from side. Mainly subscribed 
through Robert Dunthorne by a group of anglers. Royal 
Academy, 1913, No. 1504. 


438.—KERRERA No. I. D. 35. XI. St) 1L-VIIL., 176 x 225mm. 
6x88. D.Y.C. upper right 109mm. from top, St. 
IX.-XI., 117x171mm. 438x6%#. Same D.Y.C. tower 
right 30mm. from side. (Kerrera No. II. appears on lower 
halfof St VII.) 


439.—KERRERA No. II. D. 35. XIII. St. L-III., 176 x 225mm. 
628 x 82%. Unsigned. St. IV.-XIII., 108x176mm. 4} x 63. 
D.Y.C. twice lower right respectively 12mm. and 17mm. 
from side, the latter faint. (St. L-lI1. om Sante, plate as 
Kerveva No. I.) 


440.—TueE Esx. D. 30. VII. 101x245mm. 334 x98. D.Y.C. 
lower right 24mm. from side, and D.Y. twice faintly visible 
lower right edge, indicating that plate had been reduced. 
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1913. 


441.—AQuUAMANILE. ED. 50. III. St. I.-II., 351 x 298mm. 
13 # «11%. D. Y. Cameron upper left 42mm. from side. 
Prelit 2on>czoomm. 103; x9s. D.Y.C. upper left 
12mm. from side. Based on a fourteenth century brass 
aquamanile, 143in. high, acquired by Mr. R. W. M. Walker 
in 1910 from the Randolph Berens collection. It is said to 
have come from Hereford Cathedral. Royal Academy, 
1913, No. 1507. 


Poe eriNivoOcKS. UW. 52.-1X. St. 1.-IIl., 222 x 165mm. 
Seeecoeeee et LV -IX., 169X%165mm. 6%) x64.  D.Y.C. 
lower left 20mm. from side. Royal Academy, 1914, No. 
1230. 


BOOK PLATES. Nos. 443-447. 


443.—W. WARBURTON WINGATE. E. 126X84mm. 4} x34. 
D.Y.C. lower left 11mm. from bottom. Decorative mono- 
gram on cross-hatched background. Name as indicated 
within design at base. 


444 —MAuRICE FRANCIS YORKE. E. 128x84mm. 5% <3 %. 
D.Y.C. lower left 22mm. from side. Full name within 
design. Cross-hatched background. Monogram lower 
right and left on space left clear. 


fi52 Wye, os GATALANI,. HE. 126X90mm. 4#%x3#H. DY.C. 
lower left 17mm. from side on space left clear about 3mm. 
all round. W.D.S.C. monogram with W. D. S. Catalani on 
scroll beneath. - Cross-hatched background. In 1913 
Catalani was Councillor to the Italian Embassy, Washington. 


1914. 


446.—Maysig& MurRAY HENDERSON. is 173 x 100mm. 
6#Bx3H. D.Y.C. lower left beneath etched surface 
within a two-line border. Plate left clear 7mm. on sides, 
10mm. at top, 38mm. at bottom. Full name within design 
at base of monogram. Cross-hatched background. 


447._LESLEY JANE Hope HENDERSON. E. 114 x 79mm. 
48x32. D.Y.C. upper left 27mm. from side. Fullname 
within design of scroll work. 

448.— Roya ARMs OF SCOTLAND. E. 15. III. 173xX99mm. 
6 #8 x3%. D.Y.C. lower left 17mm. from side. This etching 
of the Royal Arms of Scotland—carved on the westernmost 
buttress of the Abbey Church of Melrose—served, after the 
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plate had been steel-faced, as frontispiece to an edition 
de luxe of 210 copies on hand-made paper of © Heraldry 
in “Scotland, by =]. Hw Stevemsen: Advocate Unicorn 
Pursuivant (James MacLehose & Sons, 1914). 


449—Tue Locuan. ED. 55. VII. 75x150mm. 245%. 
D.Y.C. lower right 7mm. from side. 


450,—CARSELANDS (known also as THE CarsE). ED. 38. 
XII. 75x150mm. 248x5%. D.Y.C. upper left 6mm. 
from side and D.Y.C. upper right 7mm. from side. 


451._Suuna. D: 46. X. 101 *175mmi933)> 53 
lower left 15mm. from side. 


452—-LocH-EN-DorB. D: 55. V.. 513@1GGniminiy eee 
Ill.-V. D.Y.C. lower right 13mm. from side. 


453.—THE VALLEY (known also as GLENCRUTTEN). D. 34. 
XI. 176x252mm. 623x9#. St. IL.-XI. D.Y.C. lower 
left 16mm. from side. Royal Academy, 1914, No. 1070. 
Society of Twelve, 1915, No. 88. 


454. KINCARDINE. ED. 60. IX. 113x317mm. 4% x 1233. 
D. Y. Cameron lower right 18mm. from side. Society of 
Twelve, 1915, No. 90. 


455.—THE CAIRNGORMS. D...603 III. 224 x 352mm. 
848x138. D.Y.C. lower left 39mm. from side. (Repro- 
duced.) 

456.—InvERLocHy. D. 60. II. 225x352mm. 83 x13 3. 
D. Y. Cameron lower right 31mm. from side. Most of the 
edition went to America. 


1915: 


457.—TEWKESBURY ABBEY. ED. 98. VI. 419x222mm. 
164x833. D. Y. Cameron lower left 21mm. from side. 
Royal Academy, 1915, No. 249. The gross proceeds from 
80 impressions, distributed by Messrs. James MacLehose 
and Sons, were equally divided between the Scottish 
Artists’ Benevolent Association and the Belgian Artists’ 
Relief Fund. 

458.-—Huts oF Turioce. ED. “407 ()1Vo9 9206) S320, 
83x7%. D.Y.C. lower right 43mm. from sidé, »society. 
of Twelve, 1915, No. 91. 


459.—DuNSTAFFNAGE. D. 35. V. 105X260mm. 43§x10% 
D.Y.C. lower right 22mm. from side. Society of Twelve, 
1915, No. 89. 
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460.—SouvENIR D’AMSTERDAM. ED. 50. V. 376 262mm. 
1438 «104. D. Y. Cameron upper left 13mm. from side. 
(Reproduced.) 


461.—THE Frews (First entitled THE Ocutts). D. 45. V. 
88x177mm. 34x63. St. L.-IIL., 1915, 10 impressions, 
as The Ochils. St. IV.-V., 1917, 35 imprtessions;eas The 
Frews. D.Y.C. upper right 8mm. from side. 


462.—-Pap oF GLENCOE (unfinished and unpublished). ED; 
86x112mm. 33x43. D.Y.C. lower left 7mm. from 
bottom. 


19162 


AG3'—St. AIGNAN, CHARTRES © 0h Do VI 242 S11 Soe 
94x47. D. Y. Cameron upper left 8mm. from side. 


464.—RovaL Scottish AcapEMy. ED. 192.00 Lee oe eee 
12 impressions, 242 x 425mm. 94% x1633. D. Y. Cameron 
lower right 61mm. from side. St. lll, 180% 352mm. 
741333. Same signature now 22mm. from side, plate 
steel faced, 180 impressions printed by Messrs. Beets sad Se) 
Annan for subscribers to a special edition of “ The Royal 
Scottish Academy, 1826-1916,” by W. D. McKay, -Ris-A;, 
and Frank Rinder. (Reproduced.) The etching shows the 
two homes of the Scottish Academy designed DyOWaaEe 
Playfair, R.S.A. The building on the left, now wholly 
occupied by the National Gallery of Scotland, was till 1911 
shared with it by the R.S.A. In 1911 the Academy re- 
moved to the building on the right, vacated by the Royal 
Institution and other bodies. 


19T7: 


465. —Mavut. E. 30. Il. 200x164mm, 7¢x6q- Da¥ CG: 
upper left 8mm. from side. The etching is based on a 
bronze Vulture, symbol of Maut, Goddess of Maternity, in 
the Cairo Museum. (Reproduced.) 


= 466,==-STRATHEARN, [Die oUnmeiy: 113x352mm. 47x13 %. 
D. Y. Cameron lower right 23mm. from side. 


is) 


467.—OLp Museum, Beauvais. ED. 60. TEE 75 es Bini. 
64x12}. D.Y.C. upper left 14mm. from side. (Repro- 
duced.) The gross proceeds from 36 impressions, sent by 
Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons to New York, and 23 
distributed in this country, were a gift from the artist to 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
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1923: 


468.— BEN Lomonp. ED. 260x414mm. 103,16}. Un- 
signed. Printing not completed. (Reproduced.) 


469.—IsL_Es oF LocH MAREE. ED. Printing not completed. 
176X354mm. 6§x13#. D. Y. Cameron lower right, 
40mm. from side. 


470.—THERMAE OF CARACALLA. ED. Printing not completed. 
277 xX425mm. 10§x16#. D. Y. Cameron lower right, 
33mm. from side. (Reproduced.) 


EARLY ETCHINGS FOUND SINCE 1or12 


Regardless of the likes or dislikes of his victim, a 
cataloguer is in duty bound to make his record as com- 
plete as possible. No matter how juvenile or immature 
the essay, it must be sought and registered. Unfortu- 
nately for my purpose, it was impossible fully to utilise 
one unusually good opportunity for Cameron “ finds.”’ 
As supplementary “lots ’ added in manuscript to the 
catalogue of a sale held by Messrs. Edmiston in Glasgow 
on November Il1th, 1920, there were offered some 
seventeen early etchings, all dating probably from 
1888-9. These would seem to be discarded Trials pulled 
at MacLure and MacDonald's when the young artist was 
printing under the guidance of his first encourager and 
friend, Mr. George Stevenson, whom—it is permissible 
to recall--George Meredith addressed as “My dear 
Glasgogo.’’ Of the seventeen etchings no fewer than 
six were almost without question untraced subjects. 
Lanark, Machrihanish Bay, and Dunkeld went to buyers 
whom it has been impracticable to identify. Two or 
three others, Bonnington, Holy Loch, and Renfrew— 
pleasant records which, it is instructive to observe, lack 
the concentration and style of later work—are by the 
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courtesy of the respective owners here reproduced, 
together with brief details of size, etc. Two more prints, 
by the auctioneers tentatively entitled A Mansion and 
A Backland, may likewise belong to the untraced series. 
Furthermore, unrecorded First States of Nos. 35, 41 and 
45, and, if the evidence of rather faint counterproofs 
can be trusted, of Nos. 40 and 48, figured in the sale. 
In order that they shall take approximately their right 
places in the chronological sequence, the three discovered 
etchings from Messrs. Edmiston’s sale of 1920 appear 
as Nos. 13a, 17a, 17b. In the Cameron catalogue of 
1912, Dear Aunt Dorothy (No. 93), went un-illustrated. 
The information then given, however, proves correct ; 
that it represents the Helen Dodds of No. 92, with instead 
of without a background. That the print existed thirty- 
one years ago is proved by the entry, No. 153, in the 
Society of Painter Etchers’ Exhibition Catalogue of 
1892. The exhibited impression, seemingly unique, 
appears to have been bought by Mr. J. P. Heseltine— 
it is marked in pencil “No. 153 J. P. Heseltine.”” As 
his it was sold at Sotheby’s in June 1920. Belonging to 
the same early period but of lesser account is No. 65a, 
Thames Side, Cobbett Wharf. In addition there have 
been brought to my notice three unrecorded prints, 
Nos. 49a, 303a, 396a, some details of which are now 
given. Collectors should observe, by the way, that a 
print of Glasgow Cathedral, measuring 135 x 185 mm., 
having the title in the lower centre, which has changed 
hands as a Cameron etching, was in fact etched by Messrs. 
Gattey and Dobson from one of a set of six drawings 
done by the artist in 1888 as a souvenir of the Glasgow 
Exhibition. The other. drawings, similarly etched, 
included in a paper-covered set, are Broomielaw Bridge, 
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Glasgow, Glasgow Cathedral, International Exhibition, 
Glasgow from the West End Park, The Bishop’s Palace, 
The Municipai Buildings and George Square, Glasgow. 
Possessors of the Catalogue may like to note that the 
following plates prove to have been reduced before 
impressions recorded in 1912 had been pulled. I give the 
larger measurements in millimetres. No. 25, Traquair, 
90x 158mm.; No. 28, Perth Bridge, 203x305mm. ; 
No. 52, Shipyard, Govan, 59x 87mm.; No. 114, Rowallan 
Castle, 312 139mm.; No. 170, Haarlem, 225 x 330mm. : 
No. 305, The Rialto, 305x227mm. To Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson, Mr. Harold Wright, and others I am indebted 
for some of the above-given information, as, too, for notes 
of hitherto unrecorded States of Nos. 24, 29, 35, 41, 45, 
88, 138, 184a, 204, 313, 325, 360, 363, 372, 374, 389, 
403 and 425. 

Search for “ signatures ’’ sometimes leads the cata- 
loguer astray. The only impressions to which I now 
have access sustain Mr. Dodgson’s view that the upside- 
down and reversed initials recorded as appearing on 
Nos. 207 and 287 are illusory. Of the latter he writes 
‘ The alleged signature consists of part of the legs and 
boots of a figure that has been cut down in reduction of 
plate.” 


c. 1888. 


134.—Hotry Locw. ED. 149x250mm. 54%x9#. Holy Loch. 
D. Y. Cameron lower right. Akin in treatment to No. 13, 
St. Mary’s Loch. Unpublished. One impression only traced. 
(Reproduced.) 


17A.—BONNINGTON. ED. 205156mm. 83464. Bonnington 
D. Y. Cameron lower left, 19mm. from side. A fall near 
Corra Linn on the Clyde. Unpublished. One impression 
only traced. (Reproduced.) 
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178.—RENFREW. E. 199X155mm. 78x64. Renfrew D. Y. 
Cameron lower left, 17mm. from side. Unpublished. One 
impression only traced. 


1889. 


49a.—CLYDE; Eveninc. E. 47x90mm. 1#%x33. In lower 
left corner the following : 


Ley Ge 

10 South Park Terrace 
20th Dec, Hilthead. 
1889. Glasgow 


An etching with fishing boats on the Clyde at sunset used 
as a Christmas card. One impression only traced. 


1890. 


65a.—THAMES SIDE: CoBBeTr WuarF. FE, 46X89mm. 
18x34. D.Y.C. lower right, 7mm. from side, ~ One 
impression only traced. 


1891. 


93.—DEAR AuNT DorotHy. E. 307xX228mm. 124x8#. 
D. Y. Cameron 1891 lower left, 13mm. from side. Exhibited 
Painter Etchers, 1892) No. 153.” Bought by sane 
Heseltine. One impression only traced. (Reproduced.) 


c. 1899. 


303A.—SOUTH Doorway, MELROSE ABBEY. E. 199 x110mm. 
7 tg x43. Unsigned. A woman stands to the right of the 
deeply recessed doorway, in the square canopy of whose 
arcading are sculptured figures. Title in block letters at 
bottom. Six impressions. Printed in “The Artist ’’ Vol. 24, 
March, 1899, to illustrate an article by D. Y. Cameron, 
‘““ Melrose, The Story of a Famous Abbey.’’ A second plate 
illustrating same article, Melrose Abbey from the South, is 
from a pen-and-ink drawing by D. Y. Cameron. 


1907. 


396A.—HovsE Front: Ypres. ED. 183X136mm, 74x53. 
D.Y.C. lower left, 22mm. from side. Unfinished and 
unpublished. Two impressions. St. I., Figure stands in 
doorway. St. II., Figure sits in doorway, several windows - 
further shadowed. 
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FRENCH BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


BY H. W. SINGER 


TNH subject in hand is usually and perhaps 
ras With justice approached from the __biblio- 
Y) 3.0) graphical side. Henry Cohen is the great guide 

_ St for everybody interested in French Book- 
Illustration of the eighteenth century, and a fine collec- 
tion of books of this class is the goal of all dilettanti. 
One can, however, isolate the art from its application 
and consider the mere draughtsmanship and chalcogra- 
phical execution of these charming plates in the same 
way as one looks at engravings never intended for inser- 
tion in letter-press volumes. Strangely enough, this is 
rarely done. Public print rooms do not collect them. I 
do not know of the “ minor art’”’ of Borel, Choffard, 
Cochin, Eisen, Gravelot, Marillier, Monnet, Moreau le 
jeune, etc., being much sought after by any one. The 
only illustrator of the eighteenth century, to my know- 
ledge, whose produce is handled by the trade and by 
collectors just in the same manner as any other kind 
of fine prints are, is the German Chodowiecki ; and that 
may be, perhaps, owing to the fact of his being his own 
engraver. If single proofs by the other men are ever 
bought, it is only for the purpose of inserting them as 
extra “‘states’’ in copies of the books for which they 
were made, or perhaps to fill up chance lacunae, 
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By accident a batch of some 500 odd French book- 
illustrations of the eighteenth century came into my 
hands about 20 years ago. They seem to have been the 
beaux-restes of the stock of some Parisian printer of the 
period, since nearly half of them were unfinished and 
first states, and all masters were represented, while 
no one set was complete in itself. In course of time the 
small collection has turned into a most delightful bit of 
property, and I have been able to increase it to double 
its original size. Yet this was accomplished with some 
difficulty, for everybody up till now scorned to include 
these prints in sale catalogues. You could not find them 
even among the “ job lots’’ relegated to the end of the 
sale. To-day, indeed, your print-sale catalogues contain 
goods of a quality, both as to workmanship and impres- 
sion or state of preservation, which no auctioneer before 
1914, with any respect for his reputation, would have 
accepted for sale. Maybe the detached book-illustration 
will presently begin to raise its head. It most certainly 
is a most fascinating object of itself, even when severed 
from the text it is meant to adorn, and it is a worthy 
object for the attention of the collector. 

The period under consideration is, as will be known to 
many of my readers, the second great era of the art of 
book-illustration, its predecessor occurring in the course 
of the sixteenth century. In this first phase the pictures 
were woodcuts, in the second engravings on copper. 
The difference is of great practical importance, as the 
printing of pictures and text in the former case go hand 
in hand, in one and the same press, whereas in the 
second not only two presses, but two entirely different 
kinds of presses are required, and the pictures being 
distinct from the sheets of printed text complicate the 
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PI. I. LA GALERIE DU PALAIS (Theatre de P. Corneille: 1764, 8vo, 
12 vols —vol. 11). Engraved by N. Le Mire after H Grave.or. 


F Size of the original engraving 139 X 87 mm. 


binding up of the book in addition. But on one point 
both these periods of the art display a signal similarity. 
During both the illustrators rested satisfied with being 
altogether subservient to the spirit, as well as the letter 
of the author whom they illustrate. This has by no 
means been the case at all times. 

Illustration is as old as art itself and is of course 
not confined to books. Hogarth’s six paintings at the 
National Gallery, Marriage a la mode, Maclise’s scene 
from Hamlet, Leslie’s My uncle Toby and the widow 
Wadman, La Thangue’s The man with the scythe, are as 
much “ illustrations ’’’ as the black-and-white pictures 
in any book you can name. The medium in which an 
artist expresses himself has nothing to do with the 
question. There are endless statues and groups, which 
are clear illustrations. On the other hand there are 
hundreds of ‘“‘ Nativities’’ extant, not one of which is an 
illustration proper, though every one describes, if you 
like, a particular set of verses in the Bible. The artist, 
pure and simple, depicts nature and in his rendering 
endeavours to materialise and communicate some 
psychical mood. The “ Illustrator” wishes to tell a 
story and to convey ideas of his own, ideas such as 
might quite as well be conveyed by means of words. 

One of the few antique paintings which has been 
handed down to us, a landscape found on the Esquiline 
hill and now in the Vatican, is an “ illustration,’”’ since 
it is peopled with characters taken from Homer's 
Odyssey. But the painter has not rested satisfied with 
the text as he found it. He introduces personifications 
of the Shore, of a Source, etc., and to make certain that 
the ideas which he wishes to communicate be well 
understood he painted its name near each of these 
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Pl. Il. AURORA AND CEPHALUS (Les Métamorphoses d’Ovide, de la traduction 
de M. l’Abbé Banier, 1767-71, 4to, 4 vols.). Engraved by AUGUSTIN DE St. AUBIN after 
F. Boucuer. Bocher, 600. II. 


Size of the original engraving 153 112 mm. 
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new creations in his picture. The draughtsman of the 
Utrecht Psalter (ninth century) is continually at variance 
with the spirit of his text since he picks up as cues 
single words and not rounded sentences. For example, 
when the Psalmist chants “ Yea, for thy sake we are 
killed all day long; we are counted as sheep for the 
slaughter,’ he draws quite irrelevantly a couple of 
browsing sheep in the foreground of his picture. Accord- 
ing to Cervantes, Don Quixote before the Puppet play 
‘Jaid about him so outrageously, that in less than two 
credos he had cut all the strings and wires, and spoilt and 
demolished the whole motion.” Strang, © illustrating ”’ 
this passage, introduces a Punch and Judy show, which 
is never worked by strings and wires and has no 
“motion.” He should, of course, have depicted a 
miniature stage with marionettes. Liebermann, illustra- 
ting a tale by Kleist, shows us two men boxing in an open 
field. The author himself has set the scene—not without 
a special purpose—in the garden of a restaurant. One 
can easily quote hundreds of instances where the illustra- 
tors show such disregard for the words and intentions of 
the author they purport to exemplify. Menzel perhaps 
affords the extreme case. In. one of the letters of 
Frederick the Great the author expresses the opinion 
that his own age need not deplore the fact of its not 
being able to claim Homer as a contemporary, since it 
possesses Voltaire, who in every way distances the old 
Greek poet. Menzel’s accompanying picture discovers 
an affected eighteenth century dandy standing between 
a cast of the Iyssos torso anda contorted Rococo statue 
of Cleopatra, evidently awarding the palm to the latter. 
Far from fairly illustrating his author, Menzel draws in 
direct opposition to what Frederick the Great writes. 
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Pl. Ill. ILLUSTRATION TO C. J. DORAT’S ‘* LES SACRIFICES DE L'AMOUR,” 
1771, 8vo, 2 vols. (vol. 1, after p. 14). Engraved by A. J. Ductos after C. P MARILLIER. 


Size of the original engraving 141 X 92 mm. 


In this point, however, the French draughtsmen of 
the eighteenth century adhered more strictly to what 
may be called the orthodox style of illustration. In the 
course of those hundred years the art of the illustrator 
and of the type-printer have exercised a beneficial 
influence upon each other. The earliest books of the 
class which we are considering belong to about the 
‘thirties of the eighteenth century. They simply contain 
sets of plates bound up with the letterpress ; before 
that time they had been issued as distinct series of en- 
gravings. The volumes paraded pictures ; but they were 
only inserted and not really embodied. The style of the 
picture was that of an engraved reproduction after a 
painting. It displayed no specific quality which charac- 
terised it as an illustration made expressly for a particu- 
lar place in a book. The same holds good of the earlier 
vignettes and culs-de-lampe, which seem to owe their 
appearance in the book more to chance than to reflection. 
Only step by step do the original floral designs acquire 
their requisite decorative character. Gradually they 
assume distinct proportions with reference to the letter- 
press-page and convey allusions to the printed matter. 

The mere introduction of ‘‘ plates ’’ between pages of 
print of itself dissipates the sturdy solidity of a printed 
book. Presently the illustrator’s art brought about a 
step further in this direction. In order to harmonise his 
page with the pictures the compositor set it up more 
widely spaced. He then chose a type more in accordance 
with the line of the burin, and finally in his best efforts 
made use of script or italic letters. To render the 
harmony complete, the text of the book as well as the 
pictures have sometimes been entrusted to the burin, 
for example, in Rousseau’s Pygmalion (Paris, 1775), 
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‘Pl. IV. LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE (Oeuvres de Moliére, 1773, 8vo, 6 vols.). Engraved 
by I. S. HELMAN after J. M. Moreau (the etching). Bocher, 1053. I. 


Size of the original etching 130 x 88 mm. 


in Berquin’s Idylles (Paris, 1775), and especially in 
Delaborde’s famous Choix de Chansons (Paris, 1773). 
But these are exceptional cases. An ideal publication, 
produced during the best years of the period, will contain 
some sentimental or lascivious poetry, or perhaps a set 
of essays or short stories, spaciously printed in some 
elegant type, the page showing a border of tour units 
within and above, of five along the outer edge of the 
book and from six to eight below. Each chapter or 
canto is headed by an engraved vignette and wound up 
by a cul-de-lampe. A number of full page plates, the 
‘“fioures”’ as they are called in France, are inserted 
more or less opposite the page of the text to which they 
refer. The frontispiece before the title generally offers 
the portrait of the author or some allegory, and the 
title page is likewise either wholly engraved or has at 
least an engraved vignette upon it. Masterpieces of 
this kind are Farmain de Rosoi Les Sens (Londres, 
1766), M. M. C , Anacréon Sapho, etc. (Paphos- 
Paris, 1773), Blin de Sainmore Lettres de Biblis a Caunus 
(1765), Pezay Zéhs au bain (Geneva, 1763), Dorat 
Les Baisers (The Hague, 1771), id. Fables nouvelles 
(ibid. 1773), Montesquieu Temple de Gnide (Paris, 1772), 
La Harpe Tangu et Félime (Paris, 1780), 1a Fontaine 
Contes (Amsterdam, 1762), etc. 

The frame came to be the distinctive feature by 
which the “‘ figure’ was characterised as an illustration. 
Originally illustrations were surrounded by plain border- 
lines, like any other kind of engraving. It may seem 
strange that the draughtsmen happened upon the 
frame as a hall-mark, so to say, since one would think 
it to pertain peculiarly to the art of the painter in oils. 
At first the frames enclosing illustrations were simple 
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PI. V. LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE (Oeuvres de Moliére, 1773, 8vo, 6 vols.). Engraved 
by I. S. HELMAN after J. M. Moreau. Bocher, 1053. IV. 


Size of the original engraving 132 X90 mm. 


reproductions of actual frames, such as you might see 
around oil-paintings on the walls. But the draughtsmen 
soon take up the subject in a spirit of playfulness and 
treat it as a piece of black-and-white decoration. The 
frames lose their roundness and plasticity. They become, 
in theory at least, plane projections. The ultimate frame, 
as designed by these art illustrators, is a thing which you 
could hardly execute in wood or gesso for use upon the 
walls. It is an entrancing linear ornament, barely sug- 
gesting and not truly representing an object of three 
dimensions. Some of the most bewitching of these 
frames are to be found in the plates of Banier’s Les 
Metamorphoses d’Ovide (Paris, 1767-71), Metastasio’s 
Opere (Paris, 1780-82), Dorat’s Fables nouvelles (The 
Hague, 1773), and Boileau’s Le Lutrin (Paris, 1780). 
Gravelot, Cochin, Eisen and Moreau were already in 
their own day accepted as the leading masters in the art 
of illustrating books. They appeared to be distinguished 
by a superior mentality, by unfettered imaginative 
powers, and by a faultless ability of drawing, so that 
publishers, whenever they took up an important work, 
naturally sought to secure the co-operation of one of 
these four, all the more so if the subject to be treated 
was any way out of the common. In the opinion of 
many, Eisen ought to be placed above the others. Per- 
haps much of their work taken singly is as good as any 
of his, but he may be considered the peer whenever the 
complete decoration of a book in all its parts comes into 
play. His La Fontaine is certainly not surpassed, if at all 
equalled, by any other publication of the time. Moreau 
is upon fair consideration to be accepted as the best 
draughtsman, and he was most able to undertake 
varied tasks—as long as he remained naive. Later on, 
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PL Vi) ILLUSTRATION TO “ EMILE,” by J. J. Rousseau (Oeuvres, 1774, Tome iv., 
p. 290). Engraved by Noi: Le Mire after J. M. Moreau. Bocher, 1470. III. 


Size of the original engraving 181 X 135 mm. 
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when he tried to conform to historical truth, he failed 
badly. In his day the knowledge of historical costume 
and of the habits and looks of men in former times was 
most insufficient. When he tries to become classical, or 
when Cochin falls back upon the middle ages, they are 
both sadly hampered by the lack of really accurate 
information, and they produce hybrids which are no 
longer men and women of their own times, nor yet 
folk of the centuries long gone by. Cochin’s heroes of 
Ariosto as often as not awaken our risibility, since they 
are so totaily different from what those doughty warriors 
and formidable dames really must have looked like. The 
fact that Cochin himself will have felt how little he 
knew what to make of them must have embarrassed 
his hand. His splendid portraits and happy vignettes 
are free from all such limitations. Gravelot’s powers of 
imagination are perhaps slightly more restricted than 
those of his colleagues, but he makes up for this by his 
ingenuousness and a certain straightforwardness. Ex- 
cepting J. J. Rousseau, all authors were content to leave 
the selection of passages for illustration to his superior 
judgment. His powers of characterisation were strong 
enough to allow him latitude in the matter of costume. 
His ancient heroes and heroines stood the test of critical 
examination, even when clothed in unhistorical garb. 
Gravelot’s real name was Hubert Francois Bour- 
guignon, and he was the son of a tailor. It does not 
speak well for him and his brother that both seem to 
have been ashamed of their paternity. The brother, 
when he had become a geographer of repute, called him- 
self D’Anville, and our artist, as soon as his fame began 
to spread, adopted the name of Gravelot. He had been 
rather a difficult proposition to handle when yet a 
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Pl. VII. FRONTISPIECE TO ‘‘ ADONIS,” by FRERoN and Cotpert. Duc 
d'Estouteville (1775, 8vo). Engraved by N. Ponce after C. Eisen. 


Size of the original engraving 156 X 97_mm. 


young man, and had to be sent to the West Indies to 
keep him from going to the dogs. Upon his return he 
crossed over to London, where he was busy for about 
thirteen years in many ways, principally as an illustrator 
of books. This was the date of the birth of the English 
novel. Before Gravelot had returned to Paris the fame 
of Samuel Richardson, the joiner’s son and printer, was 
established. Both men seem to have been of a somewhat 
similar disposition ; at any rate the art of both moves in 
the same grooves. Gravelot imbibed in England a taste 
for the delineation of domestic life and stirring story. It 
remained true to him when he continued his specious 
career at Paris. It is very characteristic of him and his 
anglicised trend, that, living in the rather loose centre of 
Parisian high life, he hated to do the “‘ free’’ plates 
demanded of him for his Boccaccio. This Boccaccio 
(1757) is one of his principal works, if not the principal 
one. He was not a ready worker, and publishers seldom 
managed to get a complete set of illustrations out of 
him. The large series for the Boccaccio is one of the 
exceptions. The Voltaire (ed. Cramer, 1768) is another, 
into which he was wheedled by gross flattery on the part 
of the author. Gravelot’s delicious Boccaccio plates 
grant us a true insight into the middle-class life of his 
own time, for of course he clothes the Florentine early 
renascence personages in the dress of his French com- 
patriots of about 1750. The delicacy of his draughts- 
manship, the trueness of all these difficult foreshorten- 
ings, the aptitude with which he hits upon a decisive 
moment in each tale, are as admirable, as of course it is 
undeniable, that none of the pictures really convey any 
of the spirit of Boccaccio’s day. Whenever the subject 
in hand required talents of a higher order Gravelot 
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Pl. VIII. ILLUSTRATION TO “LA NOUVELLE HELOISE,” 
by J. J. Rousseau. (Oeuvres, 1783 2 15 vols.}. Engraved by EMANUEL 
DE GHENDT after C. P. MarRILLIER. 


Size of the original engraving 100 X 62 mm. 
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could not meet the demand. An edition of Shakspere, 
which he had illustrated while yet in London, is an utter 
failure. But Marmontel’s Contes moraux (Paris, 1765), 
and Mme. Riccoboni’s Histoire de Mile. Jenny (Paris, 
1764) as well as Rousseau’s Lettres de deux amants 
(Amsterdam, 1761) are instances where he excelled. It 
is interesting to learn that Gravelot possessed three 
mannequins two-and-a-half feet high for which he had 
made in course of time a liberal wardrobe. From these 
models he drew his illustrations. He used a pencil on a 
background of red chalk. 

Cochin is never as plain and simple as Gravelot. His 
composition, his very line itself, always displays some- 
thing of a more ornamental ductus. Meissonier once 
called him the assassin of line! Putti are ever his 
standby, and he manages to introduce them when he 
illustrates a volume of natural history, or even when he 
depicts the horrors of war. Whereas Gravelot seems to 
have executed only one large plate, Cochin was the 
author of many, dealing with the festivities and celebra- 
tions of Louis XV.’s court, and these are what his fame 
principally rests upon. He accomplished over 1,500. 
plates in all, and his industry and genius were recom- 
pensed with nearly all the honours that lay open to one 
of his craft, including knighthood. His engaging per- 
sonality and his nimble pen as a critic gained for him 
the position of chief authority in all matters pertaining 
to art. Cochin’s art of illustration proclaims success, 
the bustle and brilliancy of high life in every line. His 
is the noisiest style of the ancient régime. The approach- 
ing revolution of course dethroned him; the delicate 
art of the illustrator came to be considered an abomina- 
tion and he its principal perpetrator. True to his royalist 
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Pl. IX. ILLUSTRATION TO VOLTAIRE’S ‘“*CANDIDE” (Oeuvres Completes 
1784-9, 70 vols., 8vo, vol. 44, eee nese Pu. TRIERE after J. M. Moreau, 
ocher, : 2 


Size of the original engraving 143 X91 mm, 





ideals, he lived, a solitary neglected bachelor, into the 
break of a day, the glaring light of which seemed to 
expose him and his work as artificialities. 

Eisen was the black sheep of our party. His private 
life was esteemed scandalous even at a time of general 
license. And he was insolent to boot. The Pompadour 
accepted him as her protégé, but he soon forfeited her 
consideration by his tricks. One day she bade Eisen 
design a specially fine dress, with which she intended to 
adorn, surprise and delight the king. Fancy the con- 
sternation of all parties upon seeing Eisen strutting 
about in the exact counterpart of this costume the day 
before the king ever had a chance to try on his own! 

As a draughtsman Eisen lacks dignity. It has been 
maintained that his gentlemen are merely lackeys in 
fine clothes and his ladies rabble from the street in court 
costume. This is severe criticism ; but although it may 
be in a manner just, and although Eisen’s anatomical 
knowledge seems scanty (some of his figures divested of 
their clothes would present queer sights), these faults 
seem to detract but little from the beauty of the 
Lafontaine illustrations. And there is some of Eisen’s 
work, like the frontispieces to Malfilatre’s Narcisse dans 
l’isle de Venus (Paris, 1769) and D’Estoutevilles’ Adonis 
(Paris, 1775), which is above all praise and may scorn 
detractors. 

Moreau le jeune was the man with the widest scope 
of all, and this is worthy of notice, since we learn that 
in his youth he was so slow as to have earned the nick- 
name of “le bceuf.”’ His Monument du Costume .and 
many other large plates betray that his astonishing 
powers were by no means limited to the art of book- 
illustration, in which he attained perfection in the 
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Pl. X. ILLUSTRATION TO “LA NOUVELLE HELOISE,”’ by J. J. Rousseau 
(Oeuvres Completes, 1788-93, vol. 1, p. 320). Engraved by J. C. Vicuer after J. M. 
Moreau. Bocher, 1405. | 
Size of the original engraving 132 X85 mm, 


year 1773 with his plates for Laborde’s Chansonmer. 
Absolutely faultless design, astonishing freedom of con- 
ception and a rare ability to let his people really express 
the sentiments they are supposed to profess raise 
Moreau’s pictures for this book to a position little short 
of unique. 

If Cochin outlived his fame, Moreau outlived his powers, 
like the tenor who does not know when to stop in 
time—and that is a much sadder case. Moreau turned 
Revolutionist in 1793, but little good it did him. During 
the “ empire’ years want drove him to work hard, but 
he had lost all his former inspiration. His line became 
dry and hard, his design jejune, precise, unsympathetic, 
instead of being free and full of suggestion as it once 
had been. He produced an enormous amount of work, 
even taking the length of his life into consideration. 

Pierre Philippe Choffard is not generally placed in the 
first rank, and yet I do not know of anybody who 
exceeds the delicacy, gracefulness and taste of his 
vignettes. These rather than the illustrative “ figures ” 
seem to me to be his forte. Likewise Clément Pierre 
Marillier, I think, has not received the praise which is 
his due. He abides by scenes from domestic life even 
more than Gravelot, and it is perhaps because he rarely 
ventures into flights of fancy that he is not regarded 
with the same degree of approbation as those who 
pursue ideal lines. But can there be anything more 
charming than his miniature plates for Dorat’s Fables 
nouvelles (The Hague, 1773) and Rousseau's (iuvres 
(London, 1783 ?)? I can not imagine anything more 
bewitching as to composition and more perfect as to 
drawing. Marillier’s numerous plates for Prévost’s forty 
volumes of adaptations and translations from English 
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Pl, XI. LE PARDON OBTENU (F. Basan, Dictionnaire des Graveurs, 1789, 8vo, 2 vols.). 
Drawn and engraved by J. M. Moreau. Bocher, 865. II. (second plate). Revetition of 


“ Les amours de Glicére et d’Alexis ’’ (La Borde, Choix de Chansons, 1773). 


Size of the original engraving 125 x 87 mm. 


novelists (Paris, 1783-4), fully meet every requirement 
that you can demand of an illustration. They seem to 
me to be superior to Borel’s designs for La Place’s 
similar collection (Paris, 1780), as the compositions are 
simpler and more natural and do not overaccentuate 
the point chosen for illustration, which Borel is always 
ready to do. 

Within the limited space at my disposal I have not 
been able to do much more than touch upon some 
features of this delightful art. Perhaps these few words, 
along with the illustrations here produced, will help to 
draw the attention of amateurs to this branch of 
Black-and-White, and induce them to believe that it is 
well worth while to look for single impressions of plates. 
These are still within the reach of slender purses, 
whereas the complete illustrated books, generally to be 
found in valuable and costly old bindings, cannot be 
acquired by any but the rich. 
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Pl. XII. —LA COUPE ENCHANTEE. ILLUSTRATION TO La FonrtaAINE’s ‘‘ CoNTES ET 
Novvettes EN Vers,” 1795, 4to. Tome I., p. 150. Engraved by J. B. M. Dupréet after 
J. H. Fraconarp 


Size of the original engraving, 199 X 137 mm. 
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toe GICHINGS OF F. L. GRIGGS 
By CAMPBELL DODGSON 


al NOTE among recent developments in English 
*@ etching signs of a reaction against the doctrine, 
once widely accepted, that an etching is not a 
work of art if it is more than a memorandum, 
hastily scribbled down upon the copper, of an impression 
keenly felt at a given moment. Jottings and sketches 
have resulted, it is true, in the production of exquisite 
prints; the art of omission has been practised almost 
to vanishing point, and the delicate, attenuated sketch 
of figure, landscape or building that has survived the 
process of elimination has received its full meed of praise. 
But the twin epithets “spirited ’’ and “ spontaneous ”’ 
are a little discredited now that they have become part 
of the technical terminology of the print-seller’s catalogue. 
“Spirited etching,’ in particular, has come to mean 
little more than “ etching ”’ as a trade description, while 
“spontaneous ”’ is more affected by the journalist too 
much in a hurry to reflect on the meaning of words 
which rattle off his typewriter or flow freely to the point 
of his fountain pen. The unsophisticated public all along 
has had sufficient common sense to realise that there is 
some merit in careful work, deliberately planned and 
conscientiously finished ; only it makes the mistake too 
often of accepting dull finish as sufficient and not seeing 
how far it falls short of beautiful craftsmanship. The 
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etcher needs inspiration as well as craftsmanship ; 
without it he will be dull. But sustained inspiration, 
surely, is a rarer and higher gift than momentary in- 
spiration ; and, if this be granted, must we not also 
grant the corollary that the sustained attention needed 
to appreciate a finely wrought masterpiece is better than 
the hasty glance with which a trained eye seizes in a 
moment all that the “spontaneous ’”’ sketch contains ? 
After this preamble the reader will perceive that I 
regard the reaction mentioned in my opening sentence 
as healthy and welcome the minute and highly finished 
work of some of the younger etchers, such as Mr. Gerald 
Brockhurst and Mr. Robert Austin, as a promising and 
acceptable return to old and well-tried methods which 
have never lost their virtue. But the most notable 
example in modern English etching of patient and 
persevering finish combined, to a rare degree, with 
sustained inspiration is the work of Mr. F. L. Griggs. 
The artist's name and reputation are not yet so 
widely known, even among lovers and collectors of fine 
prints (at any rate, outside England) as to dispense me 
from giving some biographical account of him, some 
history of his etchings and some description of the 
influences which have helped to make his art what 
it is. Frederick Landseer Maur Griggs was born on 
October 30th, 1876, at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, of which 
place his parents were also natives, though his father’s 
family was of East Anglian origin. His maternal grand- 
father, Thomas Houghton Bailey, was an amateur 
artist and a connoisseur. He was educated at a private 
school, where he had lessons in water-colour drawing, 
and his artistic bent was encouraged from the first, both 
at home and at school. He continued to have private 
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Jessons in drawing and painting till, in his twentieth 
year, he commenced architectural training under 
C. FE. Mallows, architect and draughtsman, with whom 
Mr. Griggs maintained a close friendship till his death 
in 1915. He owes much to the encouragement and 
criticism of another architect and draughtsman, Mr. 
W. J. N. Millard, and of Mr. Sidney Cockerell, director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. After spending 
more than two years as a pupil with Mallows, Mr. Griggs 
abandoned architecture as a definite profession in favour 
of drawing and illustration, on the advice of the friends 
already named and of Mr. Joseph Pennell. The next 
few years were devoted mainly to the outdoor study of 
trees and landscape, which he considers the real founda- 
tion of his training. Somewhat later he studied figure- 
drawing at the Slade School under Professor Tonks, 
but he has not continued this practice, and figures are 
rarely introduced in his etchings. He then produced 
some illustrations for architectural magazines and 
journals, and these were followed by commissions from 
Mr. John Lane and Messrs. Macmillan for the illustra- 
tion of books. Many volumes in the last-named 
publishers’ “‘ Highways and Byways”’ series from 
1902 onwards to 1918 were illustrated by our artist, 
who travelled through the British Isles very thoroughly, 
but told me in 1921 that his only experience of Conti- 
nental travel was a visit to some cathedrals of the Tle 
de France. In April, 1922, however, he exhibited at 
the Cotswold Gallery some very beautiful drawings 
of Avignon, made on a tour which followed his marriage. 
I cannot attempt a bibliography of his illustrations, 
but will just mention that charming specimens of his 
pencil-work are reproduced in “The Art of Drawing 
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in Lead Pencil,” by Jasper Salwey (Batsford), and that 
a long series of his drawings, both with pen and pencil, 
illustrated a series of articles by himself and C. E. 
Mallows, which were published in The Studio in 1908-10. 
These are especially interesting as precursors of the 
etchings, because, like the majority of the latter, they 
represent not existing buildings but beautiful and 
entirely credible figments of the artist’s imagination. 
These garden courts and river fronts of stone houses, 
these covered bridges and flagged terraces by the 
waterside, these vistas bordered by trim walls of 
box, and leading past hollyhocks and sundials to 
gables and roofs of thatch or Cotswold stone, differ 
from the drawings of Mr. E. H. New, with which in 
other respects they have much in common, in being 
creations inspired by what may be found in the Cotswold 
country and other parts of England where relics of 
good old architecture still abound, but not studies 
made on the spot from real houses and gardens. Mr. 
Griggs is steeped in knowledge of English Gothic 
architecture, ecclesiastical and domestic, and lives, at 
Dover's House, in the main street of Chipping Campden, 
Gloucestershire, in one of the most unspoilt and 
beautiful of the small country towns of England. 
In “the Cotswolds,” using the term in its wider and 
looser application to a district partly in Gloucester- 
shire, partly in Oxfordshire, and running at the northern 
end into Worcestershire, a district that shares some of 
the characteristics of the Cotswolds proper, which are 
a range of hills on the eastern side of the Severn Valley, 
the fine building stone of the country has been used 
wisely and well from time immemorial by indigenous 
and mostly nameless architects. Mr. Griggs himself 
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has left his mark on the district as a practical architect, 
for he never wholly abandoned his first vocation, and 
for two years was actually in partnership with the late 
KE. W. Gimson, whose name is chiefly associated, outside 
the Cotswolds, with the fine furniture that he designed 
and trained the native craftsmen to make. Not 
only buildings, one of which stands in the street of 
Campden itself, but several war memorial crosses 
have been erected from the designs, and under the 
close supervision, of. Mr. Griggs himself. But his 
heart is in the architecture of the distant past. Asa 
Catholic he deplores the Reformation, as an architect 
the Renaissance. ‘‘ My chief artistic interest,’’ he once 
wrote to me, “ has always been an effort to recall by 
imaginary subjects in drawing—and later, and specially, 
in etching—the aspect of medieval England.”’ He has 
something of the same vivid and intimate vision of his 
country’s past as inspired the beautiful early chapters 
of ‘‘ News from Nowhere,” by William Morris, but it 
is a limited vison of quiet and repose, never broken (as 
it always would have been for Morris) by the sound of 
clarions and the clatter of armed knights upon the 
flagstones. If we may speak of scenery at all, it is the 
scenery of a deserted stage, where we may look for no 
performance. It is rarely that so much as a single 
figure steps upon the scene, as in The Ford, or leans, 
as in The Cresset, over the wall of an otherwise deserted 
bridge. In The Quay the population is slightly larger : 
as many as five persons are discernible, and their 
costumes are plainly medieval, but they are insignificant 
and negligible compared to the stately and ordered 
masses of stone buildings amid which, we are to pre- 
sume, their life is spent. 
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In the etchings of Mr. Griggs we must not look for 
incident. To appreciate them our minds must be 
attuned to peaceful meditation at the evening hour, 
sung in immortal verse by Gray and Collins. This 
twilight mood seems, indeed, to grow on him with 
years, for in successive later states of several of his 
etchings he has wrought out with growing elaboration 
an even richer and darker evening sky. From state 
to state of Maur’s Farm the general glow of the heavens 
passes into a light which seems intensified by contrast 
with gathering clouds that intercept it ; the imminent 
disappearance of daylight is foreshadowed ; the process 
is comparable to the actual transformation of the sky 
during half-an-hour of waxing and waning afterglow. 
In several etchings of this type we discern very plainly 
the admiration which Mr. Griggs avows for an artist 
whom I have not yet named among the influences 
that have made him what he is—the great English 
painter-etcher of dawn and dusk and starry night, 
Samuel Palmer. He has a choice collection of Palmer’s 
etchings, and it is clear that they have taught him 
much. No other living etcher approaches Palmer so 
closely in the high finish of his finely etched work, 
where in all the intricacy of its cross-hatching there is 
always light enough for the eye to penetrate into the 
gloomiest depths. He is a master of technique who 
can thus preserve the integrity and distinctness of 
lines so closely laid in dark shadow. For these evening 
effects there imposes itself one inevitable epithet from 
an alien tongue: they are “ stimmungsvoll,”’ if ever 
etchings were. 

Another quality in the etchings, which should perhaps 
have asserted a prior claim to mention, is the exquisite 
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Pl. 1V.—F. L. GRIGGS, A.R.A. AsHweLi. No. 7. 


Size of the original etching 8} x 52 inches. 
By permission of the Twenty-One Gallery. 
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rightness that they display in the treatment of the 
surface of stone. Here they suggest to me another 
precedent, another predecessor, another master of dense 
but transparent shadows, whom I feel almost equally 
sure that Mr. Griggs has studied with loving care— 
Wenceslaus Hollar. And here, again, the examination 
of successive states reveals a growth of observation 
and great deliberateness in the introduction of successive 
refinements. I should be in danger of ridicule if I 
were to suggest another parallel, with the age-long 
weathering of the actual stone. Mr. Griggs is deliberate 
enough, but though I may compare his progress to that 
of a summer’s day with its long-drawn twilight, I must 
not liken it to the lives of patriarchs before the Flood. 
To drop metaphor for a moment and say plainly what 
I mean, I would urge my reader, if he have the good 
fortune to find an opportunity, to compare the wall 
and towers over the arched gateway at the end of the 
bridge in The Cresset with the same wall and towers 
as they appear in The Barbican (the same plate reduced 
in size and re-named). The corrections, the additions 
of little dots and layers of little lines, the introduction 
of a coat-of-arms, all made with refined and meticulous 
care, add wonderfully to the plausibility and charm 
of a representation of stone which would already 
have satisfied in the earlier state a less exacting critic 
of his work than Mr. Griggs himself. Such a change, 
to say nothing of the much more radical alteration 
which made The Cresset into The Barbican, a drastic 
cutting of the plate and the erection of a massive 
tower (so right when built that its building seems to 
have followed inevitably by obedience to some in- 
exorable law) over the central arch of the bridge, justifies 
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completely Mr. Griggs’s habit of refusing to be hurried 
by keen collectors who clamour for the early production 
of an edition of the final state. He is not one of the 
etchers who can rapidly and light-heartedly print an 
edition of a definite number and destroy the plate. 
The Horatian precept to wait nine years is more to his 
taste. “‘If a plate remains in existence long,” he once 
wrote to me, “I can’t keep my hands off it, because 
I’m always seeing what appear to be improvements.” 
‘‘ March,” he said in the same letter (of September 10th, 
1921), “is going to be altered—indeed all of them are 
to have a final polishing up for a few final proofs.” 
St. Wendred’s, March (in the second state, Pl. XII.), is 
already, in my opinion, the most perfect rendering of 
stone, lead and iron that ever a mortal etched, and I 
sincerely hope that no alteration will be made in what 
has been already done; some addition that we do not 
suspect may turn out to improve it, but I defy Mr. 
Griggs to better his work, as it exists, by any change. 
He is, however, one of the few etchers whom one may 
almost implicitly trust to improve their work in making 
successive states ; he can do so (rarest accomplishment 
of all) even when he changes the size of the plate 
and so alters all its proportions as he first conceived 
them. 

It is now time for me to say something more definite 
as a guide to the collector about the number, date and 
subjects of the etchings. In twelve years Mr. Griggs has 
produced hardly more than thirty etchings, several of 
which are still reserved for alteration, only existing, so 
far, in a few trial proofs. He owns to having made 
some early experiments on copper, but he does not wish 
a record to be preserved of any earlier plates than 
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Pl. VI.—F. L. GRIGGS, A.R.A. Linn Brince. No. 29.. 
Size of the original etching 63 x 5 3 inches. 
By permission of the Twenty-One Gallery. 
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Sutton, which dates from 1912. This represents the 
tall tower of a church (in Cambridgeshire) rising over 
cottages; a man holds a gate open below them ; in 
the first state this man turns to the right, in the second 
to the left. It belongs to the first (towers of existing 
churches) of several connected sets or groups into which 
Mr. Griggs has in his own thought divided his etchings 
so far as he has yet executed or planned them, though 
he warns me now against taking this classification by 
‘sets’ too literally. It is characteristic of his deliberate 
methods that a number of designs for future etchings 
have long been in existence. The second set (fragments 
of medieval England as they still exist, or might be 
found, the actual subjects being, however, invented by 
the artist) opened in 1913 with Maur’s Farm, and 
was continued in the same year by Priory Farm and 
Minsden Episcopi, while in the same year Mr. Griggs 
etched Stanley Pontlarge, the first plate of a third 
set (little churches), and also produced his first dry- 
point, The Coppice, an isolated plate, apart from all 
these sets, of which very few impressions exist. Maur’s 
Farm (Pl. I.) consists of a ruined building on the 
left and a church tower on the right, rising above 
hayricks. The evening sky, always beautiful, has been 
enriched in the manner already described at a much 
later date than 1913, and the little bushes that grew 
on the top of the ruined barn have become much larger. 
Originally rather austere, the etching has now become 
one of the most beautiful of those in which the landscape 
factor is predominant. There is but one thing that I 
criticise : the foliage of the new tree introduced beside 
the tower looks flat. In Priory Farm the eye is carried 
back along the light wall of a Gothic building on the 
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left to a background in shadow, in which the principal 
object is a church whose long, straight roof is still 
in sunlight ; on the right is a cartshed with an open 
window in the roof, approached by a ladder. The upper 
part of the plate has undergone many changes in suc- 
cessive states, but none of these were so thoroughgoing as 
the alteration which made the Minsden Episcopi of 1913 
(Pl. II.) into the Palace Farm of 1920 (Pl. III.). Lovely 
as the old plate was (and as I still think it), there can be 
no doubt that it has been enriched and transformed 
into a thing of greater beauty by the substitution of a 
big ilex on the left for a rather unconvincing Gothic 
barn, the greater distinctness given to the exquisite 
oriel window, and the charming variety of surface 
added to a hitherto white wall on the right, though I 
think that the new work added at the extreme end to 
hide what was an open vista is a little ragged and in- 
consistent with the rest, and would not be missed if the 
plate were cut down. Stanley Pontlarge, one of the 
rarest etchings, is a view of a tiny Norman church with 
a bell-cote, under trees, near farmbuildings. I visited 
the church, near Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, last 
autumn, inspired by hopes of seeing it as Mr. Griggs 
saw it ; but I was doomed to disappointment. I caught 
it in the act of being restored: the British workman was 
in possession of its roofless nave ; its door and windows 
were open; the Norman work in its chancel was 
evidently new ; its churchyard trees were ravaged and 
white with dust and mortar. It will be long before the 
healing hand of Time effects a counter-restoration. 

In 1914 Mr. Griggs etched another of the first series, 
Ashwell (Pl. IV.), the tower of a church in Hertfordshire, 
a beautiful and dignified composition with a lovely 
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effect of light, and the second of the third. series, 
Barnack, a Northamptonshire church. The more 
prolific year, 1915, produced The Ford, The Pool, and 
The Cresset, three important plates of the fourth series 
(imaginary architecture—late medieval England re- 
constructed). In the lord we see the long street of a 
small town with its stone houses built along a raised 
causeway (to which there is something analogous at 
Chipping Campden—not in the main street, but on the 
way to the church), the purpose of which 1s to protect 
their lower floors from flooding should the stream which 
traverses the street overflow its banks. It is all con- 
vincingly like a real place in which we can imagine 
ancestors, less exacting than ourselves about con- 
venience for traffic, to have lived, driving their wains 
through the stream. The Pool (Pl. V.), spanned originally 
by the entire length of a beautiful Gothic bridge sur- 
mounted by an Early English church and a row of 
gable-ended houses, was always a beautiful plate, but I 
cannot deny that it has gained in beauty by its recent 
transformation from an oblong into an upright shape, 
a transformation so great as to have earned for it a new 
title, Linn Bridge (Pl. VI.). A much richer porch 
has been added to the church, and the trees and towers 
behind have been increased, to carry the eye upward 
and to suit the new shape of the plate. The stonework 
of the bridge has been improved in the same manner as 
that of The Cresset, but not to so large an extent. The 
prints of 1915 include two more landscape dry-points, 
Stepping Stones and Carnagh (Pl. VII.), both rare, and 
the beautiful little Meppershall Chapel, a building in 
Bedfordshire, disused but still roofed, standing near 
water, with ivy-covered farmbuildings beside it. 
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On January 6th, 1916, Mr. Griggs was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Society of Painters, Etchers and 
Engravers ; he became a Fellow on February 13th, 1918. 
His plates of 1916 were The Quay and The Palace, both 
belonging to the fourth series, the etching on zinc called 
The Pipe and Tabour, and Sellenger. In The Quay, which 
bears the etched date 1915-16, Mr. Griggs has given 
his most complete picture of a medieval town, built on 
both sides of a narrow river and climbing the sides of a 
lofty hill surmounted by a fortress. All the details of 
roof and towers, chimneys, balconies and oriel windows 
are beautifully imagined, but the whole has not, to my 
mind, so much charm as The Pool. In The Palace we 
see two sides of a stately quadrangle, resembling that 
of an Oxford or Cambridge college ; on the further side 
are four bays of a Perpendicular chapel, and nearer to 
the eye are the great bay windows of what is presumably 
the banqueting hall. In the first state the sky is 
cloudless ; later (the proof before me is dated in pencil 
1917) some rainclouds were introduced ; I believe that 
it is not yet considered finished. The Pipe and Labour 
(Pl. VIII.) represents an old hostelry of the early Tudor 
period as it might still exist, though falling into ruins 
and in the act of losing the tiles from its neglected roof. 
The picturesque building, partly of wood, partly of 
stone, is beautifully placed upon the plate, and etched, 
as zinc requires, with a more open line than the etchings 
on copper; this method makes the reflection in the 
water somewhat hard. A few impressions exist of a 
second state, which I have not seen, without the title. 
The plate has been destroyed. In this etching for the 
first time (on the sky) the beautiful lettering is used 
which is an attractive feature of some of the later plates. 
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Pl. VIII.—F. L. GRIGGS, A.R.A. Pipe anp Tasour. No. 16. ‘Ist state. 
Size of the original etching (on zinc) 5% X 4} inches. 
By permission of the Twenty-One Gallery. 


Hitherto Mr. Griggs had only etched inscriptions—the 
title with sometimes a signature and date, or a dedication 
to a friend—on the wide margin which it was his habit 
to leave all round the plate in its first state, after which 
he cut the copper to the limits of the subject. Very 
few of these first “lettered states,’ 1f we may so call 
them, reversing the order accepted for commercial 
publications, can ever fall into the hands of collectors. 
In Sellenger (placed in the second group), a plate 
etched at the end of 1916, and done, like several other 
etchings of the War years, in a short interval of 
rest from voluntary war work, a flagged path leads 
beside water in the foreground, climbing steps and 
passing through a gap in the wall, to the outer court 
of a great Perpendicular church, resembling the chapel 
of The Palace, but longer, and with a clerestory. On the 
right is an ancient house of stone and timber, thatched, 
and much overgrown with ivy. In the first state of 
all the title Sellengey and the quotation “ Silences of 
noons, In places no one knows,”’ are etched in the lower 
margin. In the early states the sky is bare; later it 
was much enriched with clouds pierced by shafts of 
light, and the foreground on the right was completed. 
A new signature was inserted in another place, and the 
original date, ‘‘ 1917,” still retained, was followed by 
“_22.”” Thus completed, the etching undoubtedly gains 
in beauty. St. Botolph’s Bridge (Pl. IX.), the only 
etching entirely produced in 1917, and one of the loveliest 
of them all, has passed through four states, three of 
which (II.-IV.) are in the British Museum. In the first 
the plate is larger, empty sky is seen through the arch at 
the end of the bridge, part of the water is unfinished, and 
there is a clear space all round the etched border-line, 
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Pl. IX.—F, L. GRIGGS, A.R.A. Sr. Bototpn’s Bripce. No. 19. 2nd state. 


Size of the original etching 5? x 42 inches. 


By permission of the Twenty-One Gallery. 
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with the title in capital letters at the foot. Then the 
plate was cut. In the second state there is still a 
white patch under the low flat arch, not far above the 
water level; in the third this place has been filled in. 
Finally the plate was cut again, perhaps without need, 
on the left side only, and the “ return ”’ of the parapet 
of the bridge has disappeared. 

In 1918 appeared Stoke Poges, The Minster and Mort- 
main. In the first-named etching (Pl. X.), representing 
the porch of the church near Slough, celebrated as having 
inspired Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” 
the influence of Palmer appears again very strongly. 
It is one of the most minutely wrought plates in the 
work of Mr. Griggs, and has passed through many 
states, of which I cannot pretend to have mastered the 
details. The elaborate care bestowed upon its workman- 
ship made of it a little gem. The Minster (Pl. XI.), after 
passing through several trial states, of which very few 
groups were printed, has never to this day been completed 
to its author’s satisfaction. It is much to be hoped that 
he will soon discover a solution of the problem which 
has hitherto baffled him—the right completion of the 
foreground. The Minster is the culminating glory of 
the fourth series, reconstructing in imagination the 
architectural glories of late medieval England. It is 
a vast cathedral, with two majestic towers, of which the 
foremost is in pure Early English style, rising from 
a Norman base, and surmounted by a beautiful open 
lantern. Between the cathedral and the lower border- 
line there is in the first two states a wide blank space ; 
in the third this space has been filled with rather 
improbable ledges of rock and a channel of water. 
Beneath the border-line, in both states, Mr. Griggs has 
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etched in Latin prose a long dedication of his plate 
to the memory of the ancient bells of Oseney Abbey, 
near Oxford, of which the names are given in full. 
After the third state the margin containing these words 
was cut off, and I believe that the first foreground has 
also been effaced and put in again. The etching of the 
Minster itself is masterly in the extreme. Mortmazn is 
very much in the manner of those drawings in The 
Studio ten years before; it is not one of the most 
interesting of the etchings. 

Epiphany, remarkable chiefly for the marvellous 
etching of the dark, starlit sky and of the cruciform 
beams of the great central star above the crucifix on the 
bridge, bears the double date, 1918-19, and was intended 
at least, if not actually printed in time, for a Twelfth 
Night gift to friends in 1919, so that it must have been 
nearly completed by the end of the previous year. 
No other etching is assigned to 1919 except Totterne 
Inn, which I venture to think the least interesting of 
them all, while in 1920 Minsden Episcopt was changed 
into Palace Farm and The Cresset into The Barbican. 
For St. Wendred’s, March (P1. XI1.), the first plate of 1921, 
I have already expressed my admiration. I can look at 
every detail in it, from the iron railings round the tomb 
(a masterpiece of etching) to the top of the spire, again 
and again, with ever fresh satisfaction and delight. 
This plate has been followed by Ex Anglia Perdita, still 
not advanced beyond trial states, obviously unfinished, 
and Laneham, a charming etching but unusually slight 
in its execution, which was one of the three plates 
allotted by ballot in 1923 to members of the Print 
Collectors’ Club, and was issued therefore (in its fourth 
state) in one hundred impressions. Ex Anglra Perdita, to 
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judge by the impressions of the third trial state, one 
of which has lately been reproduced in Mr. Salaman’s 
‘“FBine Prints of the Year,’’ promises to be a worthy 
sequel to The Minster. It represents an abbey church, 
of which the clerestory, flying buttresses and two massive 
towers are seen, rising over the roofs of a group of 
monastic buildings in the foreground which are left quite 
unfinished, their Early English lancet windows being 
only traced in outline. Inscriptions in capitals, both 
above and below the subject, refer again to bells, this 
time the famous Saxon bells of Croyland Abbey. Ten 
proofs of this state (following two earlier trial states) 
have been issued, all printed on a splendid old grey 
paper. One of the merits of Mr. Griggs’s etchings, to 
which I have not yet alluded, is their perfect printing 
on old hand-made papers—grey, green, ivory or white 
_chosen with exquisite tact to enhance the merits 
of particular plates, and chosen also with a view to 
durability, the more perishable Japanese paper being 
rarely used. It is part of Mr. Griggs’s fastidious 
conscientiousness as a craftsman that he must have 
everything of the very best, of a quality that age-long 
preservation will not impair. His scrupulous regard for 
good printing has grown with years, and I have known 
him condemn and tear up proofs which had passed his 
own already rigorous tests a few years ago, and would 
have seemed to most people nearly, if not quite, perfect 
to-day. I may mention, as another instance of his 
strictness, that Mr. Griggs never mixes dry-point with 
etchings. Recently (I think since 1922) he has adopted 
the practice of stamping on the lower margin of the 
paper, in black, brown or dull red, the device 

(for Dover House Press), cut for him by qlp 
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Pl. XII—F. L. GRIGGS, A.R.A. St. WenprepD’s, Marcu. 


‘ _ , 2nd state. 
Size of the original etching 9} x 5} inches. 
By permission of the Twenty-One Gallery. 





No. 27. 


Mr. tric Gill. On: July. Srd) 19227agae Griggs was 
elected an Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy. 

The majority of the etchings have been published, 
as is well known, by the XXI. Gallery in London. 
No. 28 and others from 32 onwards are to be 
published by Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi. &* Come team 
not authorised to enter into particulars of states and 
numbers issued. It is understood that an authoritative 
catalogue by a friend of the etcher is in preparation, to 
be printed at no very distant date. Meanwhile it may 
be stated, in general terms, that all the etchings, even 
those which have been published in a final state, may 
be described as rare. Thanks in large measure to the 
generous interest and aid of the etcher, the British 
Museum possesses a fine, though far from complete, 
collection. Those represented are indicated in the 
list below by the letters “ B.M.”; the etchings repre- 
sented in the Victoria and Albert Museum, which has 
also a good collection, are marked “ VAM ely 
thanks are due, in conclusion, to Mr. Griggs himself for 
much information kindly and unsparingly bestowed ; 
to Mrs. Bernhard Smith, of the XXI. Gallery, for per- 
mission to reproduce the etchings illustrated and for 
other help; and to Mr. R. A. Walker for the loan of his 
fine collection of rare proofs, which he permitted me to 
keep by my side as I was writing this article wmuie 
proofs reproduced have been lent by the artist or by one 
or other of the two collectors named, with the exception 
of Palace Farm, which belongs to the Contemporary Art 
Society (Print Fund). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE ETCHINGS OF 
Pale GRIGGS 


The measurements are those of the plates in the 
latest existing state about which information could be 
obtained. There are many variations in size between 
the states of certain plates. 

De ry-pont. E. = Etching. 


eo lee 1.—SutTton. E. 8x6. 


1913. 2.—Maur’s Farm. E. 4%x7}. BM. 
3.—STANLEY PONTLARGE. E. 53X53 


5 : 
4.—Priory Farm. E. 4#x6}4. B.M. (2 states) 
V.A.M. 


5.—THE Coppice. D. 6X7. 
6.—MINSDEN Episcor1. E. 4#x7+. BM. 


V.A.M. (IIL). 


1914. 7—ASHWELL. E. 815% 
3x42. BM. 


S=-BARNACK, E, 4: 


935. B.M., V.A.M. 
9t. °B.M., V.A.M, (I., and 


1915. Obie FORD: E:; 


) all 
i tee Poot... EL... 64 
a later state). 


11.—STEPPING STONES. D. 64X83} 
flan Cresset..- Es 637 x9 # 
13> -MEPPERSHALL CHAPEL. -E. 54x43. B.M., 


V.A.M. 
14>—CaArnacH. D. 51x74. 


feo tur) OuAY.. EF. of x87. B.M. (III.), V.A.M. 
(Li): 
16-—[He »PirpE AND Tapour. E. 53x44. B.M. 
pee A. (EL) 


( 
Meets PALACE. E. 54x54. B.M. (1.) 


1S SeLUENGER. FE. 4768. 3B.M. (2, : states) 
V.A.M. (IITI.). 
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1917. .19.—Sr. Bototpu’s Brivcs. —) Ea B.M. 
(TT LLL, eh Vo) Veo ae 
1918. 20.—StToxkr Pocrs. E. 3#%x4#. V.A.M. 
21.—TuHE Minster. E.. 63X10. V.A.M. 
22.—MortmaIn. E. 4467. V.A.M. 


1918-19. 23.—Epipuany. I. 648x475. DB.M., V-ACME 
1919. 24.—TorrerRNE InN. E. 3}x675. VAM. 


1920. 25.—THE BarBIcan (same plate as 12). E. 674x6§. 
BUM.{2 states) Veneaie 


26.—Pavace [arm (same plate as 6). E. 4123x7q. 
B.M.,.V-A.M. 


1921, 27.—Str. WENDRED’s, MarcH. E. 9}xX5}. BM: 
28.—Ex ANGLIA PERDITA. -E, (945 x 74. 
1922. 29.—Linn BripGE (same plate as 10). E. G7x5q. 
aNe 


1923. 30.—LaNeEHAM. E. 5} 4. 


31.—A MoorLtanpD Ruin. E. 54X74 (two impressions 
only). 


32.—FEN Monastery. E. 8x11. 
33.—StT. BoToLpn’s, Boston. E. ~ 102%7$. 


The following plates have not been destroyed (January, 
1924): Nos. 2, 4, 9, 17, 21, 27, 28, 32, 33. 


Note.—All the illustrations have been published by permission 
of the Twenty-One Gallery. 
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Mr. Batley has pleasure in announcing the publication of a 
new plate by E, J. Detmold: 
“THE OASIS AT DAYBREAK On a7 


XXXVI 








ROBT DUNTHORNE & SON 


have piectae : in “announcing that 
they y~have now moved to their 
"new Premises at their old address 
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